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don’t believe I'll ever wear ’em out, my legs are 
so wimbly there’s no go in ’em,” whispered a 


“| fever patient, looking sorrowfully at the swollen 


feet ornamented with a pair of carpet slippers 
gay with roses, and evidently made for his es- 
pecial need. 

“Please hang my posy basket on the gas burn- 
er in the middle of the room, where all the 
boys can see it. It’s too pretty for one alone.” 

“But then you can’t see it yourself, Joe, and 
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A HOSPITAL CHRISTMAS. 


anent peace 
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g journal ; 
— BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


you are fonder of such things than the rest,” 
said Miss Hale, taking both the little basket 
and the hand of her pet patient, a lad of twen- 
ty, dying of rapid consumption. 

“That’s the reason I can spare it for a while, 
for I shall feel’em in the room just the same, 


and they'll do the boys good. You pick out the 


one you like best, for me to keep, and hang up 
the rest till by and by, please.” 

She gave him a sprig of mignonette, and he 
smiled as he took it, for it reminded him of her 
in her sad colored gown, as quiet and unobtru- 
sive, but as grateful to the hearts of those about 
her as was the fresh scent of the flower to the 


| lonely lad who never had known womanly ten- 


derness and care until he found them in a hos- 
pital. Joe’s prediction was verified; the flow- 
ers did do the boys good, for all welcomed them 
with approving glances and all felt their refin- 
ing influence, more or less keenly, from cheery 
Ben, who paused to fill the cup inside with 
fresher water, to surly Sam,who stopped growl- 
ing as his eye rested on a geranium very like 
the one blooming in his sweetheart’s window 
when they parted a long year ago. 

“Now, as this is to be a merry day, let us be- 
gin to enjoy it atonce. Fling up the windows, 
Ben, and Barney go for breakfast while I finish 
washing faces and settling bed clothes.” 

With which directions the little woman fell 
to work with such infectious energy that in fif- 
teen minutes thirty gentlemen with spandy 
elean faces and hands were partaking of re- 
freshment with as much appetite as their vari- 
ous conditions would permit. Meantime the 
sun came up looking bigger, brighter, jollier 
than usual, as he is apt to do on Christmas 
Not a snowflake chilled the air that 
blew in as blandly as if winter had relented and 
wished “the boys” the compliments of the sea- 
son in his mildest mood. While a festival smell 
pervaded the whole house, and appetizing ru- 
mors of turkey, mince pie and oysters for din- 
ner, circulated through the wards. When 
breakfast was done, the wounds dressed, direc- 
tions for the day delivered, and as many of the 


days. 


| disagreeables as possible well over, the fun be- 


gan. In any other place that would have been 
considered a very quiet morning, but to the 
weary invalids prisoned in that room it was 
quite a whirl of excitement. None were dan- 
gerously ill but Joe, and all were easily 
amused, for weakness, homesickness and ennui 
made every trifle a joke or an event. 

In came Ben, looking like a “Jack in the 
green,” with his load of hemlock and _ holly. 
Such of the men as could get about and had a 
hand to lend, lent it, and soon, under Miss 
HTale’s direction, a green bough hung at the 
head of each bed, depended from the gas burn- 
ers, and nodded over the fireplace, while the 
finishing effect was given by a cross and crown 
at the top and bottom of the room. Great was 
the interest, many were the mishaps, and fre- 
quent was the laughter which attended this 
performance, for wounded men when convales- 
When “Daddy 
Mills,” as one venerable volunteer was irrever- 
ently christened, expatiated learnedly upon the 
differences between “sprewce, hemlock, and 
pine,” how they all listened, each thinking of 
some familiar wood still pleasantly haunted by 
boyish recollections of stolen gunnings, gum- 
When quiet Hay- 
ward amazed the company by coming out strong 
in a most unexpected direction, and telling with 
much effect the story of a certain “fine old gen- 
tleman” who supped on hemlock tea and died 
like a hero, what commendations were bestowed 
upon the immortal heathen in language more 
hearty than classical, as a twig of the historical 
tree was passed round like a new style of re- 
freshment, that inquiring parties might satisfy 
themselves regarding the flavor of the Socratic 
draught. When Barney, the colored ineapa- 
ble, essayed a grand ornament above the door, 
and relying upon one insufficient nail, descend- 
ed to survey his success with the proud excla- 
mation —"Look at de neatness of dat job, gen- 
‘e'men”—at which point the whole thing tum- 


cent are particularly jovial. 


* 


pickings and birdnestings. 


bled down about his ears; how they all shouted 
but Pneumonia Ned, who having lost his voice, 
could only make ecstatic demonstrations with his 
legs. When Barney cast himself and his ham- 
mer despairingly upon the floor,and Miss Hale, 
stepping into a chair pounded stoutly at the 
traitorous nail and performed some _ntiracle 
with a bit of string which made all fast, what a 
burst of applause arose from the beds. When 
eruff Dr. Bangs came in to see what all the 
noise was about, and the same intrepid lady not 
only boldly explained, but stuck a bit of holly 
in his button hole, and wished him a merry 
Christmas with such a face full of smiles that the 
crabbed old Doctor felt himself giving in very 
fast, and bolted out again calling Christmas a 





« upon the 
r Maseachu- l 
. 

“Merry Christmas!" “Merry Christmas!” 
Merry Christmas, and lots of ‘em, ma’am id 


choed from every side as Miss Hale entered 


yecial atten- 
respondenta 
| constantly 
ill find in ne . M4 
wr ward in the grey December dawn. No 
yonder the greetings were hearty, that thin 


aces brightened, and eves watched for the 


NWAY will i 
main for the u 


ee -oming of this small luminary more eagerly than 


neans of ob- { ae . - 
or the rising of the sun: for when they woke 


wlieved that 
hat morning each man found that in the si- 


ence of the night some friendly hand had laid 
Very humble little 


rest of the 


NCE. little gift beside his bel. 
= 00 ifts they were, put well chosen and thought- 
cope ully bestowed by one who made the blithe an- 
5.00 . “4 : 
oe clad riversary pleasant even in a hospital, and sweet- 
tes y taught the lesson of the hour, Peace onearth, 
he cont ood will to man. 
'sT say, ma’am, these are just splendid. I've 
$1.00 ireamt about such for a week, but I never 
50 hought I'd get ‘em,” cried one poor fellow, sur- 
25 keying a fine bunch of grapes with as much 
atisfaction asif he had founda fortune. “Thank 
=, ; < 
x vu kindly, Miss, for the paper and the fixings. 
, Boston I hat od to keep borrowing, but [had'nt any mon- 
lame & Co.. »y," said another, eyeing his gift with happy 
t St.; and nticipations of the home letters with ‘which 
ll be sup- 


the zenerous pages should be filled. 
“They are dreadful soft and pretty, but I 
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humbug, and exulting over the thirty emetics 
jhe would have to prescribe on the morrow, 
' 

And 


|what indignant denials followed him. 
| when all was done how everybody agreed with 


} 


| Joe when he said, “I think we are coming | 
ee ok ; 
Christmas in great style; things look so green | 


land pretty I feel as [ was settin’ in a bower.” 
Pausing to survey her work, Miss Hale saw 
) Sam looking as black as any thunder cloud. 


| He bounced over on his bed the moment he | 


| caught her eve, but she followed him up and 
gently covering the cold shoulder he evidently 


| meant to show her, peeped over it, asking with 





unabated gentleness: 

| “What can I do for you, Sam? I want to 
jhave all the faces in my ward bright ones to- 
day.” 

| “My box ain't come ; they said I should have 
,it two, three days ago; why don’t they do it, 
; then ?” growled Ursus Major. 

“It is a busy time, you know, but it will come 
if they promised, dnd patience won't delay it, 
I assure you.” 

“My patience is used up, and they are a mear 
set of slow coaches. Id get it fast enough if I 
wore shoulder straps; as I don’t I'll bet Ishan’. 
see it till the things ain't fit to eat, the news i: 
old and I don’t care a hang about it.” 

“Tl see what Ican do; perhaps before tha 





; hurry of dinner begins some one will have time | warm towards him as they saw his dismal face | again. Ben briskly emptied the basket, while } 


| to go for it.” 

“Nobody ever does have time here but folks 
who would give all they are worth to be stir- 
ring round. You can’t get it I know, it’s my 
luck, so don’t you worry ma’am.” 

Miss Hale did not “worry” but worked, and 
_in time a messenger was found, provided with 
‘the necessary money, pass and directions, and 
; despatched to hunt up the missing Christmas 
box. Then she paused to see what came next, 
‘not that it was necessary to look for a task but 
to decide which out of many was most impor- 
‘tant to do first.” 
| “Why Turner, crying again so soon? What 
is it now ? the light head or the heavy feet ?” 
| “Its my bones, ma’am. They ache so I can’t 
‘lay easy any way, and I’mso tired I just wish I 
could die and be out of this misery,"’ sobbed the 
poor ghost of a once strong and cheery fellow, 
asthe kind hand wiped his tears away and 
gently rubbed the weary shoulders. 

“Don’t wish that Turner, for the worst is over 
now, and all you need is to get your strength | 
again. Make an effort to sit up a little ; itis 
quite time you tried; a change of posture will 


‘helpthe ache wonderfully and make this “dread- | 
ful bed,” as you call it, seem very comfortable 
when you come back to it.” | 
“I can’t ma'am, my legs ain’t a bit of use, | 
_and I ain’t strong enough even to try.” 
“You never will be if you don’t try. 

/mind the poor legs, Ben will carry you. I’ve | 
_got the matron’s easy chair all ready and can! 
make you very cosy by the fire. It’s Christmas 
iday you know, why not celebrate it by over-| 





Never) 


kindle with fatherly pride, and heard the 
querulous quaver of his voice soften with fath- 
erly affection as he said, ‘‘My little Georgie, 
| sir.” 

“He'll do now, ma’am; this has given him 
the boost he needed, and in a week or two he'll 
, be off our hands.” 

Big Ben made the remark with a beaming 
_ countenance, and Big Ben deserves a word of 
| praise because he never said one for himself. An 
_ex-patient, promoted to an attendants place, 
which he filled so well that he was regarded as 
_a model for all the rest to copy. Patient, 
strong and tender, he seemed to combine many 
of the best traits of both man and woman, for 
he appeared to know by instinct where the soft 
spot was to be found in every heart, and how 
| best to help sick body or sad soul. No one 
| would have guessed this to have seen him loung- 
| ing in the hall during one of the short rests he 
allowed himself. A brawny, six-foot fellow, in 
red shirt, blue trowsers tucked #ato his boots, an 
old cap, visor always up, and under it a rough- 
ly-bearded, coarsely-featured face, whose pre- 
vailing expression was one of great gravity and 
kindliness, though a humorous twinkle of the 
eye, at times betrayed the man whose droll say- 





| 


| 


ings often set the boysin a roar. “A good- | 


natured, clumsy body,” would have been the 


verdict passed upon him by a casual observer, 


but watch him in his ward and see how great a 
wrong that hasty judgment would have done 


Unlike his predecessor, who helped himself 


| Miss Hale whispered to Joe— 

“I know you would be glad to get away from 
the confusion of this next hour, to enjoy a breath 
of fresh air, and dine quietly with Mrs. Butler 
round the corner, wouldn’t you ?” 

“Oh, ma’am so much! the noise, the smells, 
the fret and flurry, make me sick just to think of. 
But how can I go? that dreadful ambulance 
most killed me last time, and I’m weaker now.” 

“My dear boy, I have no thought of trying 
that again till ambulances are made fit for the 
use of weak and wounded men. Mrs. Butler's 


inside, and all you have got to do is to let me 
bundle you up, and Ben carry you out.” 


both these processes, and when his nurse 
watched his happy face as the carriage slowly 
rolled away, she felt well repaid for the little 
sacrifice of rest and pleasure so quietly made, 
for Mrs. Butler came to carry her, not Joe 


away. 


carriage is at the door, with her motherly self | 


With a long sigh of relief Joe submitted to) 


Titerary Rebieto. 
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Tairty Poems By WILLIAM CULLEN Bry- 


“Now Ben, help me tomake this unfortunate | ant, come to us in one of Appleton’s neatly- 
| dinner go off as well as we can,” she whisper-| printed volumes, and call for a full and special 
‘ed. “On many accounts it is a mercy that the! notice. Mr. Bryant has claims on an Ameri- 
| men are spared the temptations of a more gen-! can critic too greatly to be lightly treated ; for 
/erous meal; pray don’t tell them so, but make | more than forty years his has been an eminent 
ithe best of it, as you very well know how to! name in poetry, with little in his poems to give 
him a trivial or accidental celebrity. Born in 
an obscure town of Western Massachusetts, and 








” 


do. 
“I'll try my best, Miss Hale, but I’m no less ' 
| disappointed, for some of ’em, being no better! spending his years of earliest manhood amid the 





| 
| 


j i hers | ° . ° ° ° 
| than children, have been living on the thoughts | mountains of Berkshire, he has preserved in his | 


| poetry the impressions of a still and rural Na- 
ture, scarcely disturbed by the excitements of 
political contest, and the noisy life of a great 
city. In these his later poems he is no less 


|of it for a week, and it comes hard to give it 


up.” 
If Ben had been an old-time patriarch, and | 
the thirty boys his sons, he could not have spoken 


/coming the despondency which retards your generously when the meals came up, and care- 


| recovery, and prove that illness has not taken. 
all the manhood out of you ?” 

“It has, though, I’ll never be the man I was, 
and may as well lay here till Spring, for I shall 
be no use if I do get up.” 

If Sam was a growler this man wasa whiner, 
'and few hospital wards are without both. But 
knowing that much suffering had soured the 
| former and pitifully weakened the latter, their 
| nurse had patience with them, and still hoped 
|to bring them round again. As Turner whim- 
'pered out his last. dismal speech she bethought 
herself of something which in the hurry of the 
morning had slipped her mind till now. 





you. The doctor thought I'd better not give it 
yet, lest it should excite you too much, but I 
think you need excitement to make you forget 
yourself, and that when you find how many 
blessings you have to be grateful for, you will 
make an effort to enjoy them.” 

“Blessings, ma’am? I don’t see ’ein.” 

“Don’t you see one now ?” and drawing a 
letter from her pocket she held it before his 
eyes. His listless face brightened alittle as he 
took it, but gloomed over again as he said fret- 
fully. 

“It’s from wife, I guess. I like to get her 
letters, but they are always full of grievings and 
groanings over me, so they don’t do me much 
good.” 

“She does not grieve and groan in this one. 
She is too happy to do that, and so will you be 
when you read it.” 

“T don’t see why — hey ?—why you don’t 
mean—” 

“Yes I do!” cried the little woman, clapping 
her hands and laughing so delightedly that the 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance was betrayed 
into a broad smile for the first time in many 
weeks. “Is nota splendid little daughter a pres- 
ent to rejoice over and be grateful for ?” 

“Hooray! hold on a bit— its all right — I'll 
be out again in a minute.” 

After which remarkably spirited burst, Tur- 
ner vanished under the bed clothes, letter and 
all. Whether he read, laughed or cried, in the 


»assiy ary j 2 av) } e 
lessly served out rations for the rest, leaving | with a more paternal regret, or gone to work 


true to his inspiration as a descriptive poet. 


“By the way, I’ve got another present for | 


| even the most helpless to bungle for them- 
‘selves or wait till he was done, shut himself in- 
to his pantry, and there,—to borrow a hospital 
| phrase—gormed, Ben often left nothing for him- 
self or took cheerfully such cold bits as_re- 
‘mained when all the rest were served ; so pa- 
tiently feeding the weak, being hands and feet 
_to the maimed, and a pleasant provider for all 
that, as one of the boys said—“It gives a relish 
‘to the wittles to have Ben fetch’em.” If one 
' were restless, Ben carried him in_ his strong 
arms; if one were undergoing the sharp tor- 
ture of the surgeon’s knife, Ben held him with a 
‘touch as firm as kind; if one were home-sick, 
Ben wrote letters for him with great hearty 
| blots and dashes under all the affectionate or 
|important words. More than one poor fellow 
read his fate in Ben’s pitiful eyes, and breathed 
‘his last breath away on Ben’s broad breast, al- 
| ways a quiet pillow till its work was done, then 
it would heave with genuine grief, as his big 
hand softly closed the tired eyes, and made an- 
other comrade ready for the last review. The 
war shows us many Bens—for the same power 
of human pity which makes women brave, also 
makes men tender—and each is the womanlier, 
the manlier, for these revelations of unsuspected 
strengths and sympathies. 





| At twelve o'clock, dinner was the prevailing 
idea in ward No. 3, and when the door opened 
‘every man sniffed, for savory odors broke loose 
| from the kitchens and went roaming about the 
_ house. Now this Christmas dinner had been 
much talked of, for certain charitable and patri- 
otic persons had endeavored to provide every 
“hospital in Washington with materials for this 
'time-honored feast. Some mistake in the list 
sent to headquarters, some unpardonable neg- 
‘lect of orders, or some premeditated robbery, 
_caused the long-expected dinner in the 

Hospital to prove a dead failure ; but to which 
|of these causes it was attributable was never 
| known, for the deepest mystery enveloped that 

sad transaction. The full weight of the dire 
‘disappointment was mercifully lightened by 
| premonitions of the impending blow. Barney 





seclusion of that cotton grotto, was unknown, was often missing, for the attendants were to 
but his nurse suspected that he did all three, for | dine en masse after the patients were done, 
when he re-appeared he looked as if during that | therefore a speedy banquet for the latter par- 
pause he had dived into his “sea of troubles” ties was ardently desired, and he probably de- 


with a better will. Putting several small tables 
together in the middle of the room he left Miss 
Hale to make a judicious display of plates, 
knives and forks, while he departed for the ban- 
quet. Presently he returned, bearing the youth- 
ful turkeys and the vegetables in his tray, fol- 
lowed by Barney, looking unutterable things at 
a plum pudding baked ir a milk pan, and six 
very small pies. Miss Hale played a lively tat- 
| too as the procession approached, and when the 
viands were arranged, with the red and yellow 
fruit prettily heaped up in the middle, it really 
did look like a dinner. 

“Here’s richness! here’s the delicacies of the 
season and the comforts of life!” said Ben, fall- 
ing back to survey the table with as much ap- 
parent satisfaction as if it had been a Lord 
Mayor’s feast. 

“Come! hurry up, and give us our dinner, 
what there is of it,” grumbled Sam. 

“Boys,” continued Ben, beginning to cut up 
the turkeys, “these noble birds has been sacri- 
ficed for the defenders of their country, they will 
go as far as ever they can, and when they can’t 
go any further we shall endeavor to supply 
their deficiencies with soup, or ham, oysters 
having give out unexpectedly. Put it to vote ; 
both have been provided on this joyful occasion 
and a word will fetch either.” 

“Ham! ham!” resounded from all sides as 
eagerly as if the room were the newly launched 
Ark, and Shem and Japhet were calling their 
brother to come in from the rain. Soup was 
an every day affair, and therefore repudiated 
with scorn, but ham being a rarity was accept- 
ed as a proper reward of merit and a tacit ac- 
knowledgment of their wrongs. 

The “noble birds” did go as far as_ possible, 
and were handsomely assisted by their fellow 
martyrs. The pudding was not as plummy as 
could have been desired, but a slight exertion 
of fancy made the crusty knobs do duty for rai- 
sins. The pies were small, yet a laugh added 
flavor to the mouthful apiece, for when Miss 
Hale asked Ben to cut them up, that individual 
regarded her with an inquiring aspect as he 
said in his drollest tone. 

“T would’nt wish to appear stupid ma’am, but 
when you mention ‘pies’ I presume you allude 
to these trifles. Tarts or patties would meet 


The moral questions of his time have not found 
him indifferent, still less unfaithful,—but they 
have scarcely ruffled the surface of his placid 
verse. ‘That trite quotation, 


“Though deep, yet clear,—though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o'ertlowing, full,’’— 


applies closely to his style. He is never tame, 
yet never sprightly, and seldom sublime. Sin- 
cerity and simplicity are his characteristics; 
without being original in any marked or piqu- 
ant manner, he yet owes less to his predeceg- 
sors and contemporaries than any modern poet, 
except Wordsworth, whom in a certain way he 
has been said to resemble. Perhaps this volume 
affords one of the best tests of his peculiar genius, 
in the translation from Homer’s Odyssey, which 
we regret is so brief. 

Some months since we had occasion to no- 
tice the different English translations of the 
Odyssey, from Chapman’s to Worsley’s, but we 
did not then know that Bryant’s name should 
be added to the list, where it takes a high place. 
We are not sure that Mr. Worsley can claim 
any superiority to our countryman,—certainly 
Mr. Alford cannot, nor any of the other moderns. 
Cowper, whom Bryant mentions in his modest 
little note, as in some respects his model, falls 
far below the author of *Thanatopsis” in sim- 
plicity of language and melody of verse. It is 
the very plainness of Homer,—his natural flow 
of thought and style that makes him so difficult 
of translation. No factitious poet, or poet of a 
factitious age, as Pope and Cowper respective- 
ly were, can hope to succeed there. But Bry- 
ant, by his very plainness and the severity of 
his taste is qualified for the translation of such 
a poem as the Odyssey,—and if it be not now 


An American version of Dante by Longfellow, 
and of Homer by Bryant would fitly crown the 
literary labors of these two famous men. 

There are other translations in the volume, 
but they do not please us like this from the old 
Greek. Of the original poems, we suppose the 
best known is “Robert of Lincoln,” which has 
had such popularity in the newspapers since it 
| first appeared in the Atlantic, where also has 
lately been printed “The Planting of the Apple 
| Tree,” with which this volume opens. Both il- 





too late, if his years do not make the task seem | 
hopeless, we could wish him to undertake it. | 


and fished up his old self again. 

“What vill I name her ?” was his first re- 
remark, delivered with such vivacity that his 
neighbors began to think he was getting deliri- 


ous again.” 

“What is your wife’s name ?” asked Miss 
Hale, gladly entering iato the domesticities , 
which were producing such a salutary effect. 

“Her name’s Ann, but neither of us like it. | 
I'd fixed on George, for I wanted my boy called 
after me, and now you sce I ain't a bit prepared 
for this young woman.” Very proud of the 
young woman, he seemed nevertheless, and per- 
fectly resigned to the loss of the expected son 


and heir. 
“Why not call her Georgiana then? That | 


combines both her parent’s names and is not a! 
bad one in itself.” 
“Now that’s just the brightest thing I ever 
heard in my life!” cried Turner, sitting bolt 
upright in his excitement, though half an hour 
| before he would have acknowledged it an utter- 
ily impossible feat. “Georgiana Butterfield , 
| Turner—it’s a tip-top name, ma‘am, and we can, 
‘eall her Georgie just the same. Ann will like 
ithat, it’s so genteel. Bless ‘em both! don’t I 
i wish I was at home.” And down he lay again 
despairing. 
| “You can be before long, if you choose. Get 
‘your strength up and off you go. Come, begin 
at once, drink your beef tea and sit up for a 
few minutes, just in honor of the good news, you 





know.” 

“I will, by George '—no, by Georgiana ! 
That's a good one, ain't it?” and the whole 
ward was electrified by hearing a genuine giggle 
from the “Blueing-bag.” 

Down went the detested beef tea, and up 
scrambled the determined drinker with many 
groans, and a curious jumble of chuckles, stag- 
gers and fragmentary repetitions of his first, 
last and only joke. But when fairly settled in 
_the great rocking-chair with the grey flannel 
gown comfortably on, and the new slippers get- 
‘ting their inaugural scorch, Turner forgot his 
‘bones, and swung to ail fro before the fire, 
|feeling amazingly well, and looking very like 
|a trussed fowl being roasted in the primitive 
‘fashion. The languid importance of the man, 
‘and the irrepressible satisfaction of the parent 
were both laughable and touching things to see, 
for the happy soul could not keep the glad tid- 
lings to himself. A hospital ward is often a 
| small republic, beautifully governed by pity, pa- 
tience and the mutual sympathy which lessens 
mutual suffering. Turner was no favorite, but 
more than one honest fellow felt his heart 





voted his energies to goading on the cooks.— 
From time to time he appeared in the doorway, 
flushed and breathless, made some thrilling an- 
nouncement and vanished, leaving ever-increas- 
ing appetite, impatience and expectation, be- 
hind him. 

Dinner was to be served at one, at half-past 
twelve Barney proclaimed—*Dere aint no veg- 
etablés but squash and pitaters.” A universal 
groan arose, and several indignant parties on a 
short allowance of meat, consigned the default- 
ing cook to a warmer climate than the tropical 
one he was then enjoying. At twenty minutes 
to one Barney increased the excitement by 
whispering ominously—*I say, de puddins isn’t 
plummy ones.” 

“Fling a piller at him and shut the door, 
Ben,” roared one irascible being, while sev- 
eral others not fond of puddings received the 
fact with equanimity. At quarter toone Barney 
piled up the agony by adding the bitter infor- 
mation—*“Dere isn’t but two turkeys for dis 
ward, and they’s little fellers.” 

Anxiety instantly appeared in every counte- 
nance, and intricate calculations were made as 
to how far the two fowls would go when divid- 
ed among thirty hungry men, also friendly warn- 
ings were administered to several of the feebler 


‘gentlemen not to indulge too freely, if at all, 
Once more did the bird of J 


for fear of relapses. 
evil omen return, for at ten minutes to one 
Barney croaked through the key-hole, “Only 
jes half ob de pies has come, gen'I’men.” That 
capped the climax, for the masculine palate has 
a predilection for pastry, and mince pie was the 
sheet anchor to which all had clung when other 
hopes went down. Even Ben looked dismayed, 
not that he expected anything but the perfume 


_and pickings for his share, but he had set his | 


| heart on having the dinner an honor to the in- 
stitution and a memorable feast for the men, so 
far away from home and all that usually makes 
the day a festival among the poorest. He look- 
,ed pathetically grave as Turner began to fret, 
Sam began toswear under his breath, Hay ward 
‘to sigh, Joe to wish it was all over, and the 
rest began to vent their emotions with a free- 
dom which was anything but inspiring. At that 
‘moment Miss Hale came in with a great basket 
'of apples and oranges in one hand, and several 
, convivial looking bottles in the other. 

“Here is our dessert, boys!” A kind friend 
remembered us, and we will drink her health in 
her own currant wine.” 

A feeble smile circulated round the room, 
and in some sanguine bosoms hope revived 





my views better in speaking of the third course | lustrate the keen observation, the tempered fan- 
of this lavish dinner. As such I will do my duty | cy, the delight in Nature, which are so charac- 
“by ’em, hoping that the appetites is to match.” teristic of its author. He has not the pholoso- 

Carefully dividing the six pies into twenty-| phizing, ethical vein of Wordsworth, nor yet the 
nine diminutive wedges, he placed each in the | Sorgeous imagination of Keats, nor the ever- 
middle of a large clean plate, and handed tay flowing, introspective fancy of Tennyson; he 
about with the gravity of an undertaker. Din-| lacks, too, the ripe culture of Wordsworth and 
ner had restored good humor to many, this hit) Tennyson. But like them he is the poet of Na- 
at the pies put the finishing touch to it, and) ture, in distinction from such poets as Byron 
from that moment an atmosphere of jollity pre-| and Browning, who deal with human passions 
vailed. Healths were drunk in current wine, | and the intricacies of the soul. He is therefore, 
apples and oranges flew about as an impromtpu | eminently a healthy genius,—you can read him 
game of ball was gotten up, Miss Hale sang * with indifference, but never with disgust or evil 
Christmas carol, and Ben gambolled like a spor- | fascination ; his influence, if felt at all, is for 
tive giant as he cleared away. Pausing in one | good, refreshing and giving tone to the spirit. 
of his prances to and fro, he beckoned the nurse | [e is like the winter landscape of the hills where 
out, and when she followed, handed her a plate he was born, clear, calm and often cold,—but 
heaped up with good things from a better table | pure, and lovely scmetimes with a grace that 
than she ever sat at now. | warmer climates cannot equal. And his love of 

“From the matron, ma’am. Come right in | New England is as true and warm as glows in 
here and eat it while its hot, they are most | the heart of any of her sons. In no American 
through inthe dining roomand you'll get noth- writer do we find more of that dignified and se- 


to his pantry and pointing to a sunry window- tions of the moment, but is the steady growth of 
seat. | years of contemplation, and an assured faith in 

“Are you sure she meant it for me and not) principles to which the multitude assent with- 
for yourself, Ben | out comprehending them. 

“Of course she did! Why what should I do| Another volume of poetry published by Ap- 
with it when I've just been feastin’ sumptuous pleton is entitled Pelayo, an Epic of the olilen 
|in this very room.” ; | Moorish Time. The fair author is “Elizabeth 
uy don't exactly see what you have been | T. Porter Beach,” who, we are informed, is “a 
feasting on,” said Miss Hale, glancing round niece of Ex-Governor Throop,” and who is prob- 
\the tidy pantry, as she sat down. | ably one of those celebrities of New York men- 
| Havin’ eat up the food and washed up the, tioned by Dr. Holmes,— 

i dishes, it naturally follows that you don’t see, | ‘Whose wide renown, beyond their own abode, 
ma’am. But if I gooff ina fit by-and-by you'll | Extends for miles along the Haarlem road. 
‘know what its owin’ to,” answered Ben, vainly We have never heard of her before, at all 
| endeavoring to look like a man suffering from ¢vents, and are quite reconciled to never hear- 
| repletion. ing of her again. Her book contains about four 
“Such kind fibs are not set down against one, | times as much as Mr. Bryant's and is elegantly 
| Ben, so I willeat your dinner, for if I don't I printed. As agift, it is perhaps, worth Ppossess- 
‘know you will throw it out of the window to} ing. 
| prove that you can’t eat it.” Tre Lire anp Letters oF Jonn WIN- 
“Thanky ma’am, I'm afraid I should, for at | ;yRop, first Governor of Massachusetts, and 
‘the rate he’s going on, Barney would’nt be | one of her noblest founders, by his descendant, 
‘equal to jit,” said Ben, looking very much re-| Robert Charles Winthrop, is a book to delight 
| lieved, as he polished his last pewter fork, and the Historical Society, gratify the antiquary 
, hung his towels up to dry. | lurking in every New England heart, and pro- 
2 | voke the radical to invidious comparisons. Here 
John Hughes, Archbishop of New York, who is the scion of an illustrious family, writing his 
‘died on Saturday, was born in the north of Ire- | great ancestor's biography, in the state of which 
land in 1798. He wasthe son of a farmer, and | he laid the corner stone, but how has the Win- 
‘on emigrating to this country in 1817 was throp of to-day supported the renown of the 
| placed with a florist to learn the art of garden- | Puritan Winthrop? What vows has he as- 
ing. Being of a studious turn of mind he did | sumed to maintain the honor of the Common- 
not remain but entered college, and having be-} wealth his ancestors established? Is the pli- 
come a priest, rose rapidly. ant politician, the elegant churchman, the real 


ov 








ing half so nice,” said Ben, leading the way in- | rene patriotism, which springs,not from the emo- | 


' heir of the self-denying Brownist, or is it some 
‘rough reformer, some sad zealot, who, for a 
| whole genération bore the burden of the dis- 
honor of God’s people, until the Lord of Sab- 
aoth in the thunder of battles loosed it from 
his shoulders? Which deserve best to sit in 
the seats of Bradford and Winthrop, the pi- 
oneers of Kansas, or the members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society ? 

But a truce to such ungracious criticism.— 
“The tool to him who can handle them,”— 
and if the courteous gentleman of Pemberton 
Square, cannot fight the battles of Freedom, or 
sit m the austere councils of bold reformers, he 
|can patiently investigate and gracefully set 
forth the history of men whose hardy virtues it 
is easier to praise than to imitate. 

This volume brings the career of Winthrop 
down to his embarkation for New England ; 
the latter third of his life, spent in our wilder- 
ness, amid cares so foreign to the habits of an 
English country gentleman, may furnish matter 
for a second volume, which, however, the author 
does not promise. We have in these pages 
much that is new and curious concerning the 
father and the family of John Winthrop, whose 
‘familiar portrait we have, with that of his 
| grandfather, stout Adam Winthrop, who from 
a clothier, became “ Lord of the Manor of Gro- 
, ton,” establishing his estate, as did the Russel] 
|family, on the ruin of the monasteries under 
{Henry VIII. When we reach the period of 
| John Winthrop, the author quotes largely from 








his letters and those of his wives and children. 
Here we find, too, his private meditations, and 
those tender entries in his diary which record 
the death and the virtues of his second wife, 
Thomasine Clopton,—passages in which the 
| sweetness of his affection transfigures the rude- 
ness of his style, and reminds us of his younger 
brother in the faith, John Milton. 
It is curious to see with what energy Mr. 
' Winthrop and his reviewers in the Atlantic re- 
; pel the traditional assertion of the Groton peas- 
jants, that the old Winthrops were regicides 
' and therefore fled their country. Possibly John 
Winthrop would not have gone the length that 
Cromwell and Vane and Peters went, but he 
weuld have recognized in the execution of 
Charles, not a martyrdom, but an act of severe 
justice. It is the church of England, not the 
church of the Puritans, that makes regicide a 
hideous crime. 

The mechanical execution of the work is 
beautiful, and in keeping with the elegance of 
its literary character. We trust the author 
may continue what he has so well begun. 

Children’s Books. 

Ticknor and Fields also send us Little Anna, a 
charming book for wee children, translated from 
the German by Some one who knows how to 
take the German idiom out and substitute good 
baby-English. The engravings are not good 
enough for the story, which should be illustrat- 
ea by Richter in his best style. 

Tur Roser FaMI Ly, by Louisa Alcott, comes 
‘to us from James Redpath, who seems to be the 
| publisher of this lady’s popular stories, for he 
announces another of them on the cover of this 
and is said to have others still in preparation. 
Those who have only known Miss Alcott through 
her Hospital Sketches, and her lively tales of so- 
ciety and the war in the Adlantic, will hardly 
recognize her as a teller of fairy stories. But 
some of our readers may remember her first 
book, Flower Fables, which was all in this vein, 
but by no means so good as the present tale, 
which will delight all the children and many of 
the grown folks. A fertile fancy, a sound mor- 
alizing turn, and great simplicity of expression 
are to be noticed in the book, which is exquisite- 
ly printed and adorned with the prettiest vig- 
nette designed by a lady too modest to give her 





‘ name. 

Very different is Mr. Wind and Madam Rain, 
which the Harpers reprint, from an English 
edition. Paul de Musset is the author, but he 
has taken for his groundwork one of the gro- 
tesque legends of Brittany, made still more 
funny by his Parisian wit. Children will find 
this the drollest book of the season ; the moral 
perhaps is not too evident, nor too good, but 
the whole effect is irresistible. 

The grotesque is also no small element of anoth- 
er child’s book sent us by Harper,— The Boyhood 
of Martin Luther. Wenry Mayhew the author 
is no stranger to us, for he has labored in this 
\same field before, as well as written the sad 
‘chronicles of the London poor. His whim of 
| adopting in this book the imaginary dialect of 
| Saxon peasants of the fifteenth century will 
‘injure for many the effect of his work, which is 
| done with much fidelity, and so as to throw 
| great lipht on the biography of the German re- 
former. He has revived the old story of a homi- 
cide committed by Luther’s father in a fit of 
| temper,—a story which has been hushed up by 
|some, but which Mayhew thinks quite credible. 
| He has also hunted down some of the stories 
current about the childhood of Luther, and 
_ hunted up others which heighten the picture 
|hedraws. With the exception we have already 
‘made in point of style, it isa pleasing book and 
| an important contribution to our knowledge of 

Luther and of German life in 1500. 
| Crosby and Nichols have reprinted the En- 

glish sea story of Marmaduke Merry the Mid- 

shipman, an enticing book to that large class of 

boys who are longing for the wild adventure of 

a sailor’s life. We venture to say the book 

will be well read on board the good ship Massa- 
‘chusetts, where a hundred and fifty bright boys 

are learning to be good sailors under the wise 
‘justructions of Captain Matthews and Mr. Eld- 
‘ridge. Landsmen too, will take an interest in 
‘it, and careful mothers will try to keep it from 
‘some of their children for fear it may tempt 
‘them to run away to sea. We see in it, now 
| and then, a good Marblehead story doing duty 
'as an English incident. The illustrations are 
‘spirited. 
| Mrs. Lirrirer’s Lonetnas is genuine Dick- 
ens in its beginning and end, but the middle is 

a trifle heavy. The account which good Mrs. 
| Lirriper gives of the trials of a keeper of lodg- 

ings—the “Wandering Christians,” untidy ser- 
‘vant girls, and rival Mrs. Wozenham—is wor. 
‘thy of the Pickwick and Chuzzlewit period of 
Dickens’ long literary life. We know of noth- 
ing so delightfully unpunctuated and inconse- 
quential as Mrs. Lirriper’s sentences, except 
the Fine Arts criticisms in the Advertiser. Can 
our readers shut their eyes and hear this pas- 











sage read, and say at once whether it is one of 





























THE COMMONWEALTH. 








Mrs. Lirriper’s or the Adveriiser’s ssthetic 
touches ? : 

And but that reflected lights are not given 
which make roundness and fulness and empha- 
sis, so that the shadowed side of the cow behind 
is flat we have here as nice a bit of work and 
color (and quite enough of broad visible day- 
light as we need, though the objection some- 
times made of clayeyness, leadiness and cold- 
ness and eclipse holds against the French school, 
as in Rosa Bonheur’s pictures who has no col- 
or,) as one can desire, and a text and sermon 
in art to the arid, dry, hard and over-praised 
schools about us. 

Then the characters of Major Jackman and 
the boy are happily done, and there is much pa- 
thos in the piece. But on the whole it must be 
admitted that these Christmas stories are far 
inferior to the Chimes and the Cricket on the 
Hearth. 

Sava’s BREAKFAST IN Bep is by no means 
so worthless as some critics would have it ap- 
pear, thouzh the author ought to write much 
better. Ie is one of the many who are over- 
drawing their literary bank account, and writ- 
ing far beyond their scope and powers of mind. 
Yet there is wit and sense in these papers, as 
well as flippancy, coarseness and conceit. Sala 
has evidently lived much in the shadow o 
Thackeray, whom he admires and imitates. 








Che Commonteealth. 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, JANUARY 8. 


A GOOD RECORD. 
“I know not what record of sin awaits me in 
the oher world. But this I do know, that I never 








was so mean as to despise any man because he 
was poor, because he was ignorant, or because he 


was black.” Joun A. ANDREW. 


ooLELLAN. 

This tran-pirent humbay is again brought 
before the eye of a tired and disgusted people 
by the pubiication of aa abstra:t or digest oi 
his report, in the New York Commercial. The 
report itself is stid to contain 780 pazes! Tae 
digest is commend ibly short, being only a col- 
wan anta haltia leag-h, yet three quarters oi 
this mizht hive been projiiably cut out, for we 
fiul nothing new or striking in it except a copy 
of a letter written by the General to the Presi- 
dent oa the 7th of July 1362, while the writer 
was momentarily expe ‘ting an attack from the 
Victorious enemy which had pursued his beaten 
army from Mechoniesville to Harrison’s Land- 
ing. This letter is ecally a curiosity, and as 
M. Clelian and his friend Hurlbutof the Com- 
mercia’, ave tools enough to think it worth print- 
ing, we see no objection to copying it fur the 


amusement of our readers. Here it is: 


Headquarters Ariay of the Po'omae, Camp near 
Hirrison’s Landing, Va, Monday, July 7, 
1852. 

Mx. Pres:Dent: 

* ” * * * * * 

Tais rebellion has assumed the character o 
war; as such it shoull be regurded, and it 
shoulb: con laste Lupoy the higaest principles 
known to Chriscian civilization. It should not 
be a war looking to the subjugation of tle peo- 
ple of any State on any event. It should not 
be atall a war upon population, but asaiust 
armed torces and politic d orzanization. Neither 


‘continent like an earthquake. 
panting leader, dejected, defeated, disgraced, 
‘having just deserted his brave troops, uttering 
‘only the despairing cry—sauve qui pent,” seated 
,in the cabin he had broken into by the mere 


‘bolted, casting ever and anon furtive glances 


‘over his shoulder or listening expectantly for. 
ithe booming of the hostile gun which should 


‘warn him to again lift his feathered heels in 


} 


‘flight,—behold him at his table, pen in hand, 


.with Vatted and Putfendorf, and Story and | 
| Wheaton on one side of him, and the N. Y. | 
| Express and Boston Courier spread out before | 


him, composing a mournful homily for Abraham | ; 
: pete | Frenchmen, Gasparin, Cochin, Laboulaye and 


| Lincoln and Salmon P. Chase and William H. 
Seward, all about the danzers of radicalism and 


the imperative necessity of carrying on the war. ae 
, well known in this country as the author of the 


; ee a ee 

‘on conservative and Christian principles ! 
“The rebellion has assumed the character of 
war!” Yes, indeed; Lee and Longstreet and 


Stonewall Jackson had made a decidedly bel-_ 


lizerent appearance in the week just past.— 
Little Mac spoke feelingly on that point. “It 
should not be a war looking to the subjugation 
of the people of any State, in any event.” This 


advice was periectly in keeping with Mac’s | 


conduct of the war; ke never subjugated any- 


body, or came nearit. “Neither confiscation | 
‘of property, political executions of persons, ter- 


‘ritorial org izations of States, or forcible abo- 
lition of Slavery, should be contemplated for a 
moment.” Why? Because in that case, some- 
body might chance to be subjugated. Reason 
enoug!! ‘Unarmed persons should be strictly 
protected.” The rebels in arms having shown 
‘themselves fully able to protect themselves 
| against a loyal army, even of lions, when led by 
a sheep, the unarmed should be protected, and 
so every rebel, armed and unarmed, would be 
safe from subjugation. “Payments or receipts 
should be given for all property tiken, and of- 
fensive demeanor should be rebuked!" Admir- 
able! The army of the Potomac, under such 
leadership, having proved itself unable to fight 


e ° Rye Fh 
and conquer; scarcely able even to sive itsed 


from destruction, it was a bright idea to trans- | 


form it juto an army of paymasters and dane- 
ing masters, armed, insiead of muskets and sa- 
bres, with greenbacks and “deportiment.” 


«A system of policy thus constitutional and 


‘conservative, and pervaded by the influences 
of Caristimity and freedom, would reevive the 
support of almost all truly loyal men, wou!d 
deeply impress the rebel misses (') and all tor- 


cign nations ({!) and it might be humbly hoped | 


would commend itself to the faver of the Al- 
mighty es 


On the other hand— 


“A declaration of radical views, especially | 


‘upon Slavery, will rapidly disintegrate our 


present armies.” 


Oh wise young judge! Oh excellent young | 


jman! 

In July, 1862, before even the preliminary 
Prodamation of Emancipation was issued, be 
‘fore the first black soldier had been entistel 
such views as these were commonly enough 


“PAV. 
lellan. 


enun-iated not only by fools like M- 
but by men with solid pretensions to brains; 
bat none of this list class would venture after 
the experience of the last year and a haif' to 
“print and call renewed attention to such obso- 


will not be misled by Old-World precedents. 
An amnesty which grants merely the right to 
live under the government is one thing; an 


| momentum of his seven days’ race, with doors amnesty which gives the offender the right to 


reorganize a State government to renew the 
war on the grantor of the amnesty 1s a very 


different thing, and should be hedged in with all | 
‘the limitations which sixty years of slavehold- 
‘ing fraud and perfidy suggest. 





FRENCH LIBERALS TO AMERICAN 
REPUBLICANS. 


A very eloquent letter from four distinguished 


Martin, to the Loyal League of New York, is 


Behold the | Act is a farce, and the war will have been a | 
_gigantiecrime and failure. Wetrust Congress 





————— 








nineteenth century, the obstacle which our il!-' 
, will and our evil passions could not overcome, 
_ the obstacle which the intrigues of the South 


could not surmount, is an idea, a principle. Ha-! 


| tred of Slavery has been your champion in the 
| Old World. A poor champion seemingly.— 


_ Laughed at, scorned, it seems weak and lonely. | 


| But what matters it, ere the account be closed | 
| principles will stand for something, and con- 
science, in all human affairs will have the last | 


word, 
This, gentlemen, is what we we would say to 
you in the name of all who with us, and better 


than ourselves, detend your cause in Europe. | 
| Your words have cheered us; may ours in turn 
| cheer you! You have yet to cross many a dark 


| valley. More than once the impossibility of 


_ success will be demonstrated to you; more than 


just published. The Count de Gasparin is 


great work—*The Uprising of a Free People.” 
Augustin Cochin is a clergyman and an accom- 
plished scholar. These both are Protestants. 
Henri Martin, the historian, is a moderate Cath- 
olic and Republican. Edouard Laboulaye is 
one of the most liberal statesmen, one of the 
ripest scholars and one of the most graceful 
writers in Franve. He, too, isa moderate Cath- 
olic and a member of the Institute of France. 
We have room for only portions of the letter. 
Ii we were tocriticise anything in it, it would 
be the declaration that an amendinent to the 


Constitution is necessary to give us the power | 


to destroy slavery. Adinitting it to be true, it 
is impossible to pass the amendment in the con-. 


' stitutional way in time to save the life of the 


| once, in the face of some military check or po- 


litical difficulty, the cry will be raised that all 
is lost. What matters it to you? Strengthen 
your cause daily by daily making it more just, 
and fear not; there isa God above. 

We love tocontemplate in hope the noble fu- 
ture which seems to stretch itself’ before you. . 
The day vou emerge at last from the anguish of | 


civil war, and you will surcly come out treed 


nation; and therefore we are thrown back upon | 


the law of self-preservation. This law has dic- 


tated the destruction of slavery in the rebel | 


sta’'es; its destruction in the loyal slave States | 
will be foand to be equally necessary and then 


the same law will be found to justi!y the act of 


death. We believe that the Constitution, in | 


wiving to Conszress the right to guarantee to_ 


every State a constitution Republican in form, | 


gives the right to abolish slavery in time of 
peace; President Lincoln believes that this 
clause gives the right to do it in time of war. 
We shall abolish slavery universally under the 
present constitution. But we are keeping our 
readers from the letter: 

Slavery must die. 

We hold it to Le of the first importance that 
the cause of the war shall not survive the war; 
that vour red foe, Slivery, shall not remain 
upon the field. We have often asked ourselves 


these last three years, why God permitied the | 


prolongation of this bloody struggle. Was it 
not that the real issue might present itself with 


‘perfect clearness. Conquering earlier, the Fed- 
‘eral Government would, perhaps, have been 


led to make concessions, to enter anew upon the 
fatal path of compromise. ‘To-day all eyes, not 
willingly blind, see cleariy. The New York 


riot, breaking out at an appointed day, to wid 


the invasion of Lee, and falling instantly upon 
the negro in a way to show to every witness of 
its cowardly ferocity what hind of spirit ani- 
matel certain friends of the South—ithe New 
York riot was a supreme warning to your coun- 


‘try. Your line of action is clearly traced. So 


long as anything of Slavery yemain, there will 
be a cause of antagonism in the bosom of the 
Union. ‘There must be no longer any question 
of Slavery. It must be so ordered and. settled 
as never to return. Anamendment tothe Con 
stitution to this end must be proposed and 
adopted before the return of the Stafes. 

"The condition of the free blacks uiust also be 
secured ag iinst the iniquitics which they have so 


| from the the odious institutions Which corrupted 


your public manners, and degraded your domes- 
tic as well as your foreign policy, that day 
vour whole country, South as well as North, 
and the South perbaps more fully than the 
North, will enter upon a wholly new prosperity. 
European emigration will hasten toward your 
ports, and will learn the road to those whom 
until now it has feared to approach. Cultiva- 
tion, now abandoned, will renew its yield. 
Liberty -for these are her miracles—will re- 
vivity by her touch the soil which Slavery had 
rendered barren. 

Then there.will be born unto vou a greatness 
nobler and more stuble than the old, tor in this 
greatness there will be no sa-rifice of justice. 

AGENOR DE GASPARIN, 
AvutsTIN CocHiN, 
Evovarp LanouLtayr, Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, 
Henri Marvin. 
Paris, October 31, 1503. 





SUFFERING IN EAST TENNESSEE. 


I desire tocall the attention of the prosperous 
and benevolent to the condition of citizens ot 
East LTennessee—the most loyal population 
which can be found in any part of the United 
States, so far as my ob-ervauon has enabled me 
to judge. | Their couutry has been repeatedly 
traversed by both the Rebel and Union armics, 


hand the consequence is that in many portions | 


of it the inhabitants are literally starving. 
The Government, of course, will issue rations to 


the destitute in die immediate vicinity of our 
military posts, but his will not suflice tu relieve 


the deep distress that isnow bo ginning to be felt 


‘among the secluded valleys of that) region. 


Having but re. ently made two journeys through 
a considerable pari of it, L state ouly what 1 
have seen with my own eyes. The dire wants 
of that sunple-minded people should be met by 
the humane syinpathies of our Northern com- 
munitics, Whose ample charity cannot be exer- 
cised toward more honest, wore patriotic, or 


more innocent sufferers. 


Lam sir, your obedient servant, 

Cuances A. Dana. 

New York, Dec. 30, 1863. 

The above appears in the N. Y. papers. We 
do not like to say a word to check the disposi- 
tion to aid the suffering anywhere, friends or | 
foes; but there isa very quick and very efli- 
cient remedy for this-tate of things—let the able- 
bodied loval cuizens ener the service of the United 


Siaes. The bounty and wages they will re- 


' ceive as soldiers will make every family inde- 


pendent leng beiore supplies can possibly reach 
them from the Ea-t. Tie Government is drain- 


ing our workshops and factories of skilled labor- 


ly to exchange a few of the prisoners instead 
of all, than to anything else. 

It will be remembered here that when Gen. 
Butler sent the Confederate Government vac- 


cine, in order to prevent the spread of small- | 


pox among the citizens of Richmond, they re- 
ceived the vaccine, and replied ollicially, m the 
usual courteous manner. 

But now they shelter themselves behind the 


dastardiy, coward proclamation of Jetlerson Da- | 
| Vis, issued over a year ayo, and to Davis's cer- | 
tain knowledge, atter the General had been re- | 


lieved from command. 

The General, immediately upon receipt of 
the letters and dispatches, sent Major Mulford 
by special boat and train to Washington, to 
represent the matter to the authorities there, 
requesting permission to take into his hands the 


Contederate officers and soldiers, prisoners of | 


ours, and promising that if he obtained such 


permission he would see to it that our prisoners 


were treated at least humanely, if not well. He 
also advised the placing of all their prisoners up- 
on the same measured allowance of food, and up- 
on the same fooling as to clothing and fire, as our 
prisoners were placed hy the Rebel Government. 
Will the Government permit him to do it ? 
Why should they not? Metaliation only will 
bring them to their senses, and to our terms. At 
least, let us try it. No one surely will doubt, cer- 
tainly no one at the South can or will, that Gen. 
Butler, when he promises that there shall be 
nu doubt as to the good treatment of our prison- 
ers, if he is allowed what he asks for, means 
what he says, and will keep his word. He is apt 


so to do, and none know it better than the South- | 


ern Rebels and travors. 

Look for a moment at the condition of things 
now. Who is the General most hated by the 
Rebels? Is it MeCleilan, Looker, Burnside, 
Meade, Banks, or even Grant, or is it Benj. F. 
Butler? There is but one answer. It is Gen. 
Butler. Why then do they hate him so? Sim- 
ply because he strikes the most telling blows 


, Whenever he strikes, and believes that Rebels 


and traitors have no rights which Unionists are 
bound to respect, aud treats them accordingly. 


MR. COBDEN AND THE LONDON TIMES. 

We regret that we have not room for the 
whole of the correspondence between Mr. Cob- 
den, and the editor of the Tine, impersonal 
and personal. Lrietly, this is the case. Messrs. 
Cobden and Bright made two speeches at Roch- 
dale, reported in the Zines, certain passayes in 
which were afterwards spoken of in the Times 
asrecommending “apartition ofthe k nd among 
the poor.” At lengththe Tones states that Mr. 
Bright proposes an, agrarian division of the 
land in the following paragraph : 

«Then, though a small State may have some- 
thing to lose by change. it has usually more to 
gain; and soit comes to pass that it looks upon 
any attempt to reconstruct the map, or reform 


the institutions of Europe. with something of 


that satisiaction with which the poor might re- 
gard Mr. Brigit’s proposition tor the division 
among them of the linds of the rich, or the Ro- 
man plebeians hang on the lips of Graechus 
when he rose to expound to them his last plan 
for a new colony, with large grants of land to 
every citizen who should join it.” 

Mr. Cobden writes a letter to the Times, de- 
nouncing the charge as a slander and closing as 
tollows: 

A tone of pre-eminent unscrupulousness in 
the discussion of political questions, a contempt 
for the rights and feelings of others, and an un- 


‘principled disregard of the claims of consisten- 


cy and sincerity on the part of its writers, have 
long been recognized as the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the Times. and placed it in marked 
contrast with the rest of the perio tical press, in- 
cluding the penny journals of the metropolis 
and the provinces. Its writers are, [ believe, 
betrayed into this tone mainly by their reliance 


rally read from havin gbeen excluded | 
trom your columns. 
| “But your letter proceeds to offer some most | —-. 
singular arguments in justification of your at- 
tack on Mr. Bright. You state that your jour- | 
' nal had previously contained two leading arti- | 
cles casting the same imputation on both him | 
and myself, that you had challenged us to dis-| Dear Sin :—I am glad to learn that the ( 
avow your interpretation of our speeches, and ‘mittee on the Freedmen’s Bureau, will prob 
as we had failed to do so you accepted our si- 
lence as an acknowledgment of the truth of , : 
your interpretation ; in other words, as proof of | that recommended in the Preliminary Re 
‘ Here we have, in a compendious | of the Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission. 
form, an exhibition of those qualities of mind 3 
' which characterize the editorial management of | 
the 7imes—of that arrogant self-complacency, 
‘that logical incoherence, and that moral bewil- | emancipated, is as free as a white man; fre 
derment which a too long career of impunity «o or tocome; free to accept or reject emy 
and irresponsibility could alone engender. I | 
will not stop to remark on your demolition of 
your own pretence for rejecting my champion- : 
ship of Mr. Bright by the admission that you whatever pretext; and if we had, it woul 
' had included us both in a joint indictment. 
“Now, that which forms the basis of this rea- 
' soning. if such it may be termed, is an inordin- 
, ate display of what I call Zines egotism. 
withstanding that your journal has now but a_ of protection. 
fractional part of the daily newspaper circula- Jt has been soinalltime. Power is sweet: 
tion, you complacently assume that all the 
world are your constant readers. 
never enters my house except by rare accident. 
' This I know to be the case with Mr. Bright,' ment, we have been told—*“they are not yet 
who will in all probability, never have seen pared for treedom;” meantime all measure 
your attack until he reads it sn my letter. 
only duritig the session, at the Club, that I am 
in the habit of seeing your paper. 
| visit of’ a friend last Friday placed in my hand are practically taking towards the negroes 
the Zines of the previous day,when that scan- Now I maintain that the negroes are as 
| dalous paragraph caught my eye which formed 
the text of my letter to you. 
ignorant of the two former attacks, which by a 
droll process of reasoning you now ask me to system to protect any class, let it be for 
accept as a justification of the third. 

“Now, let me ask yor to descend for a min- 
ute from vour editorial chair while I illustrate 
this logic by a hypothetical case put to Mr. De- 

Suppose that the constitu- spite of utter lack of capital to start upon, 


The Times 


The chance 


I was entirely 


lane, the barrister. 
ents of Mr. Bright were to indict your publish- have been, and are, supporting themse 
er for defaming their member, and that it was v 
proposed in a consultation of lawyers, at which 
you were present, to set up as a plea of justili- : 
cation at the trial that the same libel had been and wait and tend, and keep out of prises 
twice previously published aginst both Mr. | poorhouse, as much as any other latx 
Bright and Mr. Cobden, would it fail to oecur : 
to you that in the eyes of an honest judge and 
jury this defence would be considered an ayera- 
vation of the offence 7 
— But we will assume for the sake of argument, selves in face of bitter prejudice and pe 
that Mr. Bright and [ are regular subscribers | gicfranchisement. 
to and diligent readers of your paper. 
riously contended that as often as you choose to 
pervert the sense of our speeches, and charge 
us with schemes of public robbery, the onus lies themseAves ? 
with us to disprove the imputation, and that, 
neglecting to do so, we have no right to com- 
plain if we are thenceforth treated as thieves ? 
Would it not occur to any one but an editor of 
the Zanes that, before we violate the Ninth full share to the prosperity of the State. 
Commandment, the obligation lies with us to 
know that we are not bringing a false accusa- 
tion against our neighbor 7 
“Now, a word upon the subject which has 
given rise to this correspondence. 
knows better than yourselt, except the writer 
who actually penned the scandalous passage mn 
question, that this charge of wishing to divide 
the land of the rich among the poor, when lev- 
elled at Mr. Bright, is nothing but the resort to) whites do. 
a stale rhetorical trick (though the character of 
the libel is not on that account altered) to draw 
away public attention from the real issue, and 
© thus escape from the discussion of a serious, but 
for the moment, an inconvenient public topic. —that there must be a system of guardiat 
In order to trail a red herring across the true) and restraint. 
scent, the ery of spoliation was raised. 
and your writers cannot be ignorant that the 
; laws and political institutions of this country 
tend to promote the agglomeration of agricul- 
tural land in a constantly lessening number of take care of himself, and to transact busi 
hands—you and I know, by a joint experience, they doit. Yea; ten thousands and thous 
| which neither of us is likely to have forgotten, : 


Is it se- 


Correspondence. 


JUSTICE TO 
| Letter from Dr. S. G. Hows, a member of the Ame 
Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission, to Hon. T. D. Exo: 


‘ report in favor of a plan substantially the san 


But whatever plan is adopted, shoul¢ 
founded on the principle that the negro, « 


ment; free to work or to starve. 
We have no right to restrain him u 


unwise todoso. Nevertheless there is a st 
purpose now exerted in favor of a prolonga 


Not- | of slavery or servitude disguised under the n 


nations and individuals hold on to it despe 
ly. At every attempt of people at self goy 


It is, being prepared are withheld, lest they sl 


become independent. This is the ground 


prepared to take care of themselves, as the 
whites of the Southare. It we are to des 


protection. 
Look at the twenty thousand blacks in 
ada. In spite of cold, in spite of prejudice 


They clear up the forest, cultivate farms, ] 


houses: they do jobs about cities: they s! 


class. 
Look at aquarter million of free colored 
‘ple inthe Free States! They support t 


Look at over a quarter million of free b 
in the Slave States. Do they not take ca 


Twelve and a half per cent. of the indus 
population of Maryland are tree blacks. 


take care of themselves: and contribute 


In Kentucky, in Louisiana, and elsewh 
free blacks not only take care of themse 


but gather property, and the whites tax 


Nobody | property. 


In none of the places mentioned do the 
ored people receive so much assistance from 


lic charity, in proportion to their number. 


Suill, theery is kept up by those whodo n 
lieve the negro can take care of himself, ar 


those who do not want him to take care of hin 


You The slaveholders do not believe any 
nonsense. Whenever it is for their intere 


employ the negro in such way as leaves hi 


and thousands of cases; they trust the neg 
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coniiscation of property, political exe utions 9 Hete and servile balderdash. It isjust worthy of long ndured. No more plans of colonization ers earning two or three dollars a day; but on the shickd of an impenctrable secreey. No | ae eat ere - presge serene Ar gusts a lead gangs of field hands; to manage less thor 
persoas, territocisl organizuions of States, or te shelved and defunct ex-conmmander of the abroad, no more disabling I:ws, no more ine- | takes no measures to brine into the ranks those gentieman would dream of saving, underthe re- | STPoeses to the tree transfer of landed property PRE ie is k i Bee. 
forcible abolition of slavery, should be contem- | Potomac army. and as an exhibition of impu- quiity. Those whom you have armed, who | en whoare idle and whose fimilies are starv- | SPoasibility of his signature, what your writer agp prin ees 2 ne Ee ee Swe 
plited fora moneot. Tn prosecuting the war, : tougzhi so bravely before the walls of Port Hud- % said of My. Bright yvesterdiy. IT will not siop 
all private property and un wmed p -rsonsshoa'd son and Fort Wagner, can never be other than |} : : Hee to remark on the demolition of character which 
be strictly protected, subject only to the neces- cHizens. Leave the problem of the raves to its idle men in the Border States to enlist in what’ follows when a man ot education and rave abil- 
sity of military operations. All private prop- CONFISCATION. own solution—the most natural solutions are ever regiments they please; aud Secretary ity thus lowers himself. aye, even in his own 


“Now, the policy which sustains this state of gen stuffs: todrive and sell droves of hos 
things is a public question, which is not only 
fairly open to discussion, but invites the earnesi 
attention and study of public men. In this, as : 

_in evefy other human concern, we must bring other ways they show their faith in the ne accouniin 


the event 


} sree om pe ties ; ; a : 
dence it is absouutely sublime. ing. Gen. Wilson proposes to authorize these sttle :. to anil small craft on: riverm anidee : 
\ Ce Uy, sc sine Te “Ts, ¢ 4 ‘ Is needer 





run steam engines. In these and in va own call 
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erty taken for miliary use shoud be paid or 
revcipted for; pillage and waste shouli be 
trevivdas bigherimes; al! wine essary tresp iss 
sternly prouibited. and offensive demeano® by 
the militiry toward chizens promptty rebuke lL. 
Mi itury, arrests shouid not be toler tied except 
in ply es where active hostilities exist, and ovihs 
not repured by evietinents coustiiution ly 
mle should be neither dsman ded nor received. 
Military vovernaent should be contined to the 
pie-ervation of pabite order and the protection 
oF politcal rights, Mictaey power siould not 
be aduwed to interfere with the relitions of 
servitude, eitier by sanporting or tap riring the 
authovity oF the master, except for repressing 
disorder, as in other cases. Siaves coutraband 
un ler tie act of Cougress, seeking military pro- 
tection, Sliould recenve it. Te richt of the 
govern vent to appropri ite pe manently to. its 
own secvi-e claims of slave Libor shon!d be as- 
serted, and tie right of the owner to compensa- 
tion there ove should be ro cenized. 

Pav prin ipte mig it beextended upon grounds 
of nultiury necessity. and security. to ali the 
siaves within a purticu’ar State, thus working 
mnaaatssion in such State; and in Missourt, 
perhaps in Western Virginie also, and possibly 
ever in Maryland. the expediency of such a 
Measure is only a qrestion of time. 

A system of poucy thas constitutional and 
Coasere ative, and pervaded by the indlasnecs of 
Chistiimty and theed an, would recive the 
support of almost all tray loval men. would 
deeply impress the rebel masses and all foreign 
Mavioss, and itanigii be humb!y hoped that it 
would commend iseli te the tavor or the Al 
mis iy. 

Unless the principles governing the future 
condact of our struggle shiullbe mad= known 
and approve |. the effort to obtain rm quisite tor 
ces Wil be almost bepeoless. A de-tuation of 
radical views, expe idly upon slavery, will rap- 
idly disintegrate our present armies. 

Pas policy of the govermment must be sup- 
ported by coacentratioas of inilitary power. ‘The 
nation il torces should mot be dispersed in expe- 
Uiioas, epos.s of o-ccupition and mamerous ar 
mies, but shoall be mainty co'lecte dinto masses 
and brought to bei upon the armies of’ the 
Contederate states. Those aries thoroughly 
deteated, tie political iru ture which they sup- 
port woald soon cease to exist. 

Ia carrying oat any system of policy which 
you may tora, you will require a comm inder- 
in-chet of the army, one who pos-eses your 
conlidence, umlersiands your views, and who 
1s competent to exe ule vour orders by direet- 
ing the military tor es of the nation to the ac- 
compusament of the objects by you proposed. 
Ido not ask that place tor myseli, tam will- 
Ing to serve vou insach position as you may as- 
sizn me, and will do so as futhfully as ever 
subordin ite served sup ror, 

Limay be on the brink of eternity, and, as I 
hope torziveness trom my Maker, [have writ- 
ten this letter with sinceri.y toward you and 
trom love for my country. 

We are at a loss to account for the lis? pora- 
graph in the above unless on the supposition 
that little Mic intended to vommit sui ide by 
throwing himse!f overboard trom the gunboat to 
which he hid flel tor re luge from the trium- 
phant and pursuns enemy. Certaiiy he was 
in no danger from shell or musket ball He 
wis noton-e unter fire duiing the whole Pen 
insula campaign, or any ohor. He was the 
safest min in Virginia, at the Gime of this writ- 
ing. and so fir trom being under any anprehen- 
sion of death, he was evilently looking forward 
to along and very brilliant political career, as 
occupant of the: White House. Just think of 
George B. McClellan commanding an army ad- 
mitte | to be in a critical condition, deliberately 
sitting down to the co.nposition of a letter of in- 
stru tions to Abrahim Ln ola and his Cib’net 
or the general subje t of the minazement ofthe 
war! Could a Deummonid light of suiicient 
power have been male to exhibit ths spe-ta le 
to the whole people, their multitudinous and in- 


extinguishable laughter would have shaken the 
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| The Washington correspondent of the Even- 
ing Post says: * 

The confiseartion act, as it stands at present, 
iis of little value to the government as a source 
,of revenue, though, as a punishment for the 
crime of treason. it has its uses. It has been 
found in this city, that people will not bid high 
‘tor the life-estates of property. Better far to 
amend the law so that in all cases where proper- 

ty is confiscated an absolute tide shail be given. 
Itis very well known that the President does 
not inten] to confiscate the property of the re- 
bels, asa general rale, unless they are incorrig- 
ibly rebellions. Tle will wait oll the military 
power of the rebellion 1s destroyed, aud then he 
will offer amnesty to all but the leaders, asking 
two things of then: first, submission to the gov- 
ermment, and second, acquiescen-e in his eman- 
cipition policy. They can save their real es- 
j tate if they will. 

It is sug zested that the Confiscation aet should 
be imide more stringent than itis in its present 
stitpe., and that it should be lets te the President 

ito pirdon (asin the present act) whenever he 

sees fit to exercise the power. But when prop- 
erty is to be confiseated at ali, det it be abso- 
Inte. This view is gaining groand in Congress, 
an lit is pretty certain that the present act 
will be amended. 

It cannot be too often repeated that there is 
no agency so potent for restoring the authority 
of the government over the rebellious States as 

‘the plwing of the Innds of the South in the 
hands of the unconditionally loval men of the 
South; and this can only be done by the exe- 

eution of a therouzh confiscation policy. In ail 
the history of the world governments have been 
administered by those who owned or who had 
the right to own the soil, This right has been 
kept jealously exclusive by the lords of the 
South, for well they knew that if they. relin- 
quished it. their power was broken. And now, 
just so certain as we allow the same class to re- 

‘cover possession of their lands, the same pro- 

-eess will be repeated ; the poor whites and, of 

course, the poor blacks, will be excluded from 

“ownership of the soil: the same oligarchy will 
recover the control of those States, and though 
we hope the rehabilitation of slavery is inpossi- 
ble, vet the process of pacification will be re- 
tarded years, perhaps generations. 

We know, from the President’s proclamation, 
for the 
‘only exceptions he makes to his offer of amnes- 


what he moans by “incorrigible rebels : 


ty are, Confederate civil and diplomatic officers, 
‘all who resigned commissions.in the Federal ar- 
my or navy. and afterwards aided the rebellion, 
all who lett judicial stations or seats in Con- 
cress, all Confederate officers above Colonel in 
the army or Lieutenant in the navy, and all 
,who have treated colored or white prisoners 
otherwise than as prisoners of war. Now, these 
' ext eptions do not constitute one thousandth part 
of the entire population.—nor one fiftieth part 
of the intluential slaveholders and leaders of the 
slaveholding policy of the South. The propo- 
salto re-invest these traitors.—fortv-nine fiteths 
ofthe men who control publi: opinion,—with all 
their rights to the soil, carrying with it all the 
power, social and political, indicates the very 
madness of the moon. 
The suggestion that the Confiscation Act 
should be made more stringent, leaving to the 
President the power to pardon, depends for its 
value upon the extent of the pardoning power. 
The power to remit all the penalties of treason 


except the recovery of land may safely be en-. 
trusted to the executive: but if the President | 
‘ean restore to these traitors all their rights to! 
_ the land and expel the loyal men, white or black, | 


alwavs the best. Under the rule of the com- | o..,, ale vane i Rit vet for Massa. Ves, to a condition of moral cowardice ; for : ? : ; é : 
awa) Stanton,fearing that the men will prefer Massa- ©¥«S) the matter to the test of experience, and in no! capacity for business and self-support. 


mon law, the tree blacks of the South and of 
the North will find their legitimate place in 
your society, of which they will become useful 
members, honorable and honored. 

In thus ordering in a secure manner all that 
relates to Slavery and the ignored race, vou wiil 
have done more than is generally imagined for 
the lasting pacification of the South. What 


remiins for you to do on this point may be | 
‘stated in three words— Moderation, Generosity, 


Liberiy. 
Be of Gocd Cheer. 


You will crush the revolt, gentlemen. You | 


will succecd—such is our beiiet—tin re-establish- 
ine the Union. It will emerge from the bloody 
tri:l stronger, more flee, more worthy of the 
noble destiny to which God summons it. 

Tt has been demonstrated to us, it is true, 
that the re-establishment of the Union was im- 
possible; but was it not also demonstrated to 
us, and by irrefut ible argument. that you would 
be always and of necess.ty defeated: that you 
would never know how to hand'e a musket: 
that recruiting would become impracticable ; 
that your finances would be exhausted ; that 
your loans would not be taken; that you would 
be ome binkrupt; that riots would ravage your 
cities; that your Government would be over- 


‘thrown. You have given to all these oracles 


the simplest and best answer. You will reply 


in the sane manner to those whoassert that the 


re-establi-iment of the Union is impossible. 

Wott seems really impossible is nof to restore 
the Union. Where draw the line between 
North and Soath’ How maintain between 
them a siate of peace, or even of truce? How 
shall Slavery and Liberty live side by side ? 
liow, moreover, restrain the South from Euro- 
pean profectorates, and by what means arrest 
the faghttul consequences of such protecto- 
rates?  Geographicaily, morally, politically. 
seprration would create an unnataral situation, 
a situation violent and hazardous where each 
wouid live, arms in hand, waiting tor the hour 
of conilict. 

We have fall faith, gentlemen, that such a 
trial will be spured to vou. It is not that we 
overlook the difliculties which still remain for 
you to overcome ; they are great—greater, per- 
haps, than we imagine. War has its  vicissi- 
tudes, and you may. perhaps. be yet called upon 
to pass through periods of iil-fortune. Yet one 
tact always remains, and shows on which side 
the final wiumph will be found, supposing that 
there be no foreign intervention. The tlag of 
the Union has now, for two years, never paused 
in iis advance. It tloats to-day over the soil of 
every revolted State without exception. The 
South has had its victories; it has never gained 
an inch of ground. The North has had its de- 
teats, it has pever fallen back, Master to-day 
of tae entire course of the Mississippi, master of 
the Border States and of Louisiana, all that re- 
niins is to stitle the revolt in the narrow terri- 
tory where it first burst forth and back to which 
it has been driven. We believe that you will 
succeed in this; tor Europe. the only hope of 


the South, seems now little disposed to give her | 


aul. 
Courage! You have before you one of the 


mest novie works, the most sublime which can | 


be accomplished here Lelow—a work in the suc- 
cess of which we are as interested as yourselves 
—a work the success of which will be the honor 
and the consolation of our time. 

This generation will have scen nothing mere 
grand thon the abolition of Slavery (in de-troy- 
ine it with you, vou destroy it everywhere ) and 
the energetic uprising of a people which in the 
midst of its growing prosperity, was visibly sink- 
inz under the weicht of the tyranny of the 
Sout, the complicity of the North, odious laws 
and compromises. 

Now, at the cost of immense sacrifices, you 
have stood up against the evil; you have cho-en 
rather to pour out your blood and your dollars 
than todescend turther the slope of degradation. 


chusetts reginents to those of States who do 
no! treat their soldiers quite as well, declares 
that ifthe proposition becomes law, he will re- 
sign. Tow long shail the Border State policy 
stand between the nation and peace? 





THE EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS. 


The Norfolk correspondent of the Tribune gives 


an account, evidently authentic and official, of 
the result of Gen. Butler's attempt to arrange 
with the Confederate authorities for the ex- 


change of prisoners. . We have had no great faith | 


that Jeff. Davis would consent to the exchanze 
on the basis of equality, man for man. Te 
cannot exchange colored soldiers without giv- 
ing away his whole case? His own slaves and 
the slaves of his generals and cabinet officers are 
in our army, and inay become his prisoners ; 
can he exchange (hen? And yet our govern- 
ment cannot vield this point without bringing 
down upon us the indignition and contempt of 
mankind and the judgments of heaven. We 
have hoped, and believed, however, that if Gen. 
Builer failed in the negotiation, he would, at 


least, by conducting it on the recognized rules 


| of modern warfare compel them to a refusal, it 
' they did refuse, which should put the Confeder- 


ate authorities clearly in the wrong. We nave 
no doubt that when the correspondence is pub_ 
lished, this will appear; and when the indigna- 
tion of the civilized world is concentrated upon 
them for their violation of the laws of war, in 
the interests of slavery, Jeff. Davis must yield or 
fall. But tothe extract: 

The General sent by Major Mulford a letter 
to Mr. Ould, the Contederate Commissioner of 
Exchange, which letter was written in terms of 
the utmost courtesy, stating that he sent him by 


steamer New York 502 prisoners of war, all of, 


whom were serviceable men and substantially 
those longest in confinement, and that he offer- 
ed them for exchange, upon condition of receiy- 
ing the same number of cur men in their hands, 
leaving all controverted questions in dispute 
between the Contederate authorities and his 
Governinent in abeyance. He also intormed 
him of his recent inspection of the prisoners at 
Point Lookout, and of their good treatment 
and condition there, and requested that if, upon: 
hearing the statements ef the men, and seeing 
their condition, he (Mr. Ould) had any doubt of 
his (the General's) statements, that he wished 
him to suggest what he thought should be done 
to improve their condition. 

Thus it was that the New York started on 
her errand of merey—all here wished her God 
speed, and a succes-ful accomplishment of her 
mission, and waited anxiously her return. On 
the evening of the 29th she returned, having on 
board 520 prisoners, and bringing dispatches to 
the General. 

The letters and dispatches stated that they 
sent these men in exchange for those that had 
been sent up, but that no more should be sent 
until we released all in our hands, when they 
weuld do the same. and until we gave up every 


| claim which we had made in behalf os our soldiers 


where ri h, un ted, poweriul, you were sure to . 


lose that which is tar nobler than wealth, or 
union, or power. 

Well! s:urope beg:ns to unJerstand, willing- 
ly or unwillingly, waat you have done. In 


rance, in England, everywhere your cause | 


then prisoners, consented to sacrisice the colored 
soldiers we had enlisted, ‘urned over their officers 
to the crue! punishments unposed by the (pretend- 
ed) law of the Confederate Congress, and consent- 
ed officially that Gen. Butler should be executed 
tmunedia'e!; upon cap‘ure, and that his officers 
and soldiers should be imprisoned, troned and 
hung. 

And lastly, they declined to hold any further 
communication by flag of truce with the Gen- 
eral. 

Thus ended. for the present. the experiment 
successful on the one hand and unsuccessiul on 
the other; humanity, dindness, and courtesy 
shown on the one side, brutality, uncivility, and 


‘ inhumanity on the other. Perhaps its unsuceess 


| who have occupied them, then the Confiscation | gains ground, and be it said for the honor of the | 





was ovting more to certain newspaper articles 
that had given forth the idea that we were on- 


willhe deny that it he were to meet Mr. Bright 
in the Club, or in the House of Commons, with 
the knowledge that his secret was divulged, he 
would cower with conscious inferiority betore 
ithe man he had stabbed in the dark 2 This, 
however, is his own affair. But there is anoth- 
;er aspect of the subject in which the public is 
directly interested. 

“In the present management of the Times 
there is one established departure trom the plan 
;on which it was conducted twenty or thirty 
‘years ago, Which distinguishes it trom all other 
ijournals. They who associate in the higher po- 

litical circles of the metropolis know thet the 
ichiet editor and the manager of the Zones, 


| 


' while still maintaining a strict incognito toward 
ithe public, drops the mask with very suilicient 
| reasons in the presence of those powertul class- 
es who are at once dispensers of social distine- 
tion and (.n which I might have something to 
say) of the patronage of tie government. We 
all know the nan whose fortune is derived trom 
the Times. We know its manager; its only 
avowed and responsible editor—he of the semi- 
oflicial correspondence with Sir Charles Napier 
in the Baltic, through whose hands, though he 
never pen a line himself, every slander im its 
leaders must pass—is as well known to us as the 
chief oflicial at the [Lome-Otlice. 
“Now the question is forced on us whether 
| we who are behind the scenes are not bound in 
the interest of the uninitiated public, and, as 
‘the only certain mode of abating such outrages 
as this, to lift the veil and dispel the delusion 
by which the Zémes is enabled Yo pursue this 
game of secrecy to the public and. servility to 
the government: agame (1 purposely uscd the 
word) which secures for its Connections the cor- 
rupt advantages, while denying to the public 
its own boasted benefits of the anonymous sys- 
' tem. 

“It will be for public men to decide, each in 
his own case (for mysel! [have no doubt on the 
subject), whether, m response to such attacks 

‘as these, they will continue to treat the Tunes 
at an imperson umyth, or whether, on the con- 
trary, they willin future summon the responsi- 


public Opinion, aud hold him up by name to 
the obloquy which awaits the traducer and ca- 
lumniator in every other walk of political and 
social lite. 
“Tam, &e., Ricuarp CoBpDeEN. 
“ Midhurst, December 4. 


“The editor of the Zines” replies, declining 


to publish Mr. Cobden’s letter, and gives as his | and, we need not add, was elegant and unsur- 
only defence, that as neither Mr. Cobden or , passed. We do not int¢ nd to lift the veil which 
Mr. Bright corrected the first construction of + covers an occasion Ol so strictly private a char- 
acter; but from what we learn, we venture to 


their speeches, he was justified in assuming that 
the Tunes’ construction was the true one. Mr. 
Cobden replies in the following letter, which 
we publish in full. Mr. Delane made a feeble 


rejoinder, which was followed by another reply of public cares and responsibilities is of pubtic 
and rejoinder, neither of which have much in- service as well as personal gratification. 

: The annual dinner to the Independent Ca- 
dets came off with the usnal eclat at Parker's ply and demand. I have lately been along 
After a very gratify- Ohio, on both banks. [have been inquir 


terest after Delane had been already ground to 
pow ler. We cannot help believing that this 
affair wik teach the Zines to mend at least its 
manners if not its morals. 


“To John t. Delane, Esq. » 
“Sir: You and I have been long personally 


way can this be more effectually done than by 

a comparison between the condition of the great 

majority of the agricultural population in’ this 

The subject of our land 
laws has engazell the attention of eminent and brain, at so many dollars a month, 
statesmen and of our highest legal authorities; ever ask or care what he or she does, so 
but [will venture to add—and it is all I shall 
condescend to say in refutation of your asper- 
sions—that if there are two persons who, beyond 
all others, have given pledzes throughout anar- an income, as it saves a deal of whip-cord 
dent discussion of kindred topics during a quar- blasphemy. 
ter of a century, that in debating the question , 
of the tenure and transter of land they would 
observe the restraints of law, justice and politi- 

See! economy, they are the men whom your jour- tary lines for protection, the whites 
nat has dared to charge with the advocacy of a needed and received far more assistance 
scheme for robbing the landowners of their pro- blacks. The whites eat full rations and d 
perty for the benefit of the poor. 

“Judging trom past experience, this intrusion wi 
of a gross personality will tend only to attract; Nay! it is demonstrable that if neg 
public notice to a matter which it was meantto: had been paid for their service rendere¢ 

pu : It has been the fate of the Governmert, at the same rate as whites 

Lunes to help forward every cause it has op- 

By its truculent, I had almost said rut- 
fianly, attacks of every movement while in the 
weakness of infancy, it has roused to increased So that in reality while the poor whites 1 
efforts the energies of those it hasassatled ; while. }) 6.6 one Government much, the blacks 
at the same time, it has awakened the atten- 
tion of a languid public, and attracted the sym- 
pathy of fair and manly minds. 
such publie measures as the abolition of the tified families; and the natural laws of affinity 
corn laws, the repeal of the taxes on knowledge, affection would have kept up the relations 
and the negotiation of the treaty ot commerce 
with France triumphed in spiie of its virulent, 

( pertinacious and unscrupulous opposition ; until 
at last !am tending to the conviction that there we should have avoided great confusion, and 
are three conditions only requisite for the suc-) vented some of the present suffering. 

) cess of any great project of reform, namely—-a 
good cause, persevering advocates, and the hos- 
ulity of the 7imes. 

“1 shall forward this correspondence for pub-, the laws of demand and supply,and are in¢ 
lication in the Rochdale Observer, that it may at cer of making bad worse. 
least be perused by the community which has ~ ; 
the greatest interest in a controversy which 
concerns the reputation of Mr. Bright and my- 

I am, sir, your obedicnt servant, 

“Vidhurst, Dee. 9. 


and other countries. 


put out of sight. 


It is thus that 


bie editor. manager or proprietor to the bar of | 





The members of the Executive Government 
of the Commonwea!th commemorated the close 
of the year by a supper at the Revere on the 
eveniag of the last day of the year. The enter- rich government allowing only one-third 
tainment was in the best style of the Revere, 


express the hope that the festival will become 
a precedent for future State governments. — 


Whatever helps to smooth the wrinkled brow | 


on Wednesday evening. 
ing discussion of matters “on the table,” Gov. | about the extent to which the demand for la 


Especially do those slave owners believ 
the negro’s capacity, who lease to men an 


women the privilege of using their own mu 


the rent is paid punctually, as it almost in 
ably is. They find this is a good way of get 


Again it is demonstrable that whenever 


whites and negroes have cofie within our 


work: the blacks eat little and work much 


paid for like service, they would have t 
able to support all their women and child 


cost nothing. 
A strict system of registration would have i 


hetween them. By astrict system of regis 


tion and allotment, by fair pay, and cash ] 


Not only have we failed todo this, but we 


afraid to rely upon plain principles ; we vio, 


In some parts we saw officers work white 
free negroes and slaves, in the same gangs. 


rule is pay a black man one-third to one-half 


R. Cosppen.” for the same work done just as well, as you pi 


white man. For instance, the wages of a w 
teamster are $30 a month; of a black one, 
slave, 825 paid to his master, but if a contraded 


$10 a month paid to himself! The sight ¢ 


worth of his work to a poor negro who had 
to it for protection is enough to make an ar 
weep; but he might be pardoned for swear 
‘at the sight of that government paying int 
slave-owner’s hand the wages of grown 
who stand ragged and barefoot, and beg in v 
for part of the money, since master will 
clothe them ! 
There is chapter and verse for scenes 
this. 
Nay ! we contravene the plainest laws of s 


Andrew introduced the oratorical course in a. would absorb the surplus funds, south of 
graceful speech, followed by Col. Holmes and river. I find a quick demand for men, wot 


acquainted ; your handwriting is known to me, others. The “boys,” we need not say, had ajol- and children; ten thousand woul] have be 


and I know you to be the chief editor of the 
Times. Under such circumstances I cannot al- 
low you to suppress your individuality, and 
shiehi vourself under the third person of the 
editorial nominative in a correspondence af- 
fecting your personal responsibility for a scan- 
vou) as well ason Mr. Bright. 
le me refusal to publish my former letter is 
a matter so entirely within your own province 
‘that I have nothing to say upon it, exeept to 
congratulate nm 


in the newspaper world which rencers your | ty” will settle all these questions. 


decision comparatively harmless. A few years 


ago the Times possessed almost a monopoly OF | 


publicity. Four-fifths of the d ‘ily newspaper 
; . . . mo 3 . %.. betenics Nor it con- 
circulation issued from its press. -‘ 4 

| stitutes, probably, one-tenth of our diurnal jour- 
| malism, and my letter wii 


To«0. P. Q.”"—We do not believe that the 
Constitution gives to the Supreme Court of the | 
United States any power to pass upon the con- 
dalous aspersion on myself (as I now learn from ‘ stitutionality of an Act of Congress except so 
far as the question bears upon the “case” pre- 
sented to the Court for adjudication. We doubt 
if Mr. Phillips thinks otherwise. If so, the 
avself on the recent revolution worse for him.. Practically, “Military necessi- 


} be only the more | cluded in our next. 


_ disposed of south of the Ohio: five or six th 
sand in Kansas; multitudes elsewhere. On 
south side I found the multitudes, seeking emp! 
ment, but there stood the United States lik 
flaming sword, forbulding the supp’y to go to 
demand ! 

No ferryman dares to carry a negro out 
Kentucky, without’ a pass. The officers 
not give one, lest, by chance, some “runa 
nigger” might impose upon them, by maki 
them believe he was a free man. This is 


Our readers, we are certain cannot fail to: the fault of the War Department, nor of a 
read with interest Miss Alcott’s story commenc-, particular Department, but the natural co} 
ed on our first page this week. It will be con- quence of the general spirit and feeling w 


| pervade the community respecting the neg 
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People do not seem to understand that emane | opinion. Any facts about B, however, interest | 


pation while giving the negro freedom gives us. Who, accordingly, wants to read sixteen 
him also mastery of himself. 

There is a lurking suspicion that it may be- | everything and e ery soly ? 
come necessary to give to the slaveholders some! But there is anotuer special reason why The 
control of their old chattels; and hence that it There is a small 
is not prudent just now to take any measures 
which will render a return to the old system 
under a modified form impossible. 

This feeling pervades the corps of govern- 
ment employces, and gives color to all their do- | alate brother of their order, Fitz James O'Brien 
ings. of Bohemia. Some years ago O’Brien wrote in 

But this is only a temporary disturbance, for one of the magazines a “slashing” criticism upon 
by the sure operation of commercial and eth- a little volume of poems, entitled “Lyrics by 
nological laws, the negroes, under freedom, will | the Letter H,” written by a brother Irishman, 
be drawn south of the forty -ninth parallel. You Halpine, comically known of late in connection 
cannot cultivate colored men to advantage fur- With the “Miles O'Reilly” hoax. 

‘on the poetry was most awful; a perfect sack 


ther north than the ivy will grow. 
of Magdeburg. The kind-hearted proprietor of 


But look down into the department of the 
Lower Mississippi; are they not protracting the the magazine intimated to Master O’Brien that 
he was dissatisfied with the tone and ethics of 


life of slavery there by a system which differs 
verv little from it ? the review. The Irish Bohemian replied, with 
Wetecticn’ Cul help the blacks down there genuine surprise, “Why, I'd like to know what's 
if the white men are to impose their protection the use of reviewing if you can’t pitch into the 
upon him, whether he wants it or not. He will books of a fellow you don't like?” Oddly 
soon exclaim, as did the Peruvian to the Span- enough, The Round Table seems to assert a kin- 
dred doctrine even in its prospectus, which 
plainly declares that “All books are to be criti- 
cised fearlessly, and AS FAR AS POSSIBLE 
Which is as much as to intimate that 


' 


| Round Table is in danger. 


for a periodical to fasten upon, that it may be- 
come ther Organ. The animus of their pro- 


iard.— 

“Protection ! such protection vultures give to 
lambs—covering and devouring them !” 

They will gradually inaugurate their system | fairly.” , 
of servitude nicely disguised under the garb of | !2 Bohemia the idea of fairness as a constant 
~ rule is all nonsense. 


protection, that is, require the negro to work for 
This same band of brothers, perhaps a little 


them whether he will or not; pay him $7 a 
month [half what he is worth] and that half in varied, has already been the death ot The Sat- 
kind—at their own prices! And when it is all 


arranged will not the old masters come back and 


| mortal pages of u pis | ex cathedra ipse diziis on | 


' gang of literatuliin this city, ever on the watch | 


ceedings may be judged by a brief story about | 


The assault | 


urday Press, and we believe of The Century. | 
They have now bestridden a third Sinbad, and , 
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| tion of the world. 
| 
We have foreign news to the 24th ult. The 


_ London Globe cautions its readers against the 


| statement said to be made by Lord Lyons, pre- 
dicting the termination of the American War 
in six months, which gives twice as much time 
, as the first report that it would terminate in 
three months. It is insinuated by the Paris 
correspondent of the London Times that the 
Archduke Maximilian stipulates for a recogni- 
tion by the American Government, and that 
Napoleon is casting about for some one else in 
his place. The Bombay mails show that the 
trouble with the hill tribes was assuming alarm- 
! ing proportions. King and Heenan have ap- 
peared before the magistrates for breaking the 
peace, and were bound over to appear at the 
, Quarter Sessions. Placards are posted in towns 
in Hangary announcing that Kossuth has estab- 
lished a general committee to maintain its in- 
dependence. 
The New York Jerald, which for a week 
past has been running Gen. Grant for the Pres- 
idency, says of President Lincoln: 


| “We abandon “Honest Old Abe” asa hope- | 


less case. We have puffed him, we have 
praised him, we have helped him in every way, 
but can get no good out of him. To use one of 
his own homely similes, he is a crooked stick 
that cannot be bent, and that will have to be 
broken.” 


The President, in a message to Congress, 
which met again Tuesday, recommended that 
, the law regulating the payment of bounties to 


when the $300 bounties shall cease to be paid 


eign aid, can never stand under the indigna- | 


veteran volunteers, be so modified that the time | 


Gen. Butler, in the following upon the ex- 
change of prisoners : 

| The Yankee Government have deputized 
Butler, the Beast, to negotiate a new cartel, 
giving him, it is understood, plenary powers in 
the matter. A preliminary question to be eon- 
sidered by our authorities is whether they will 
treat with a person whom they have formally 
outlawed. If this difliculty can be got over, we 
dare say Butler may be dealt with on as good 
terms as any one Lincoln will select. Hitch- 
cock and Meredith both proved themselves 
very scurvy fellows—falsifiers and tricksters. 
They are well got rid of. It is known that 
Butler disapproved their conduct, and that he 
has all along favored, or pretended to favor, a 
just and liberal plan of exchange. The first 


The Richmond Whig is very amiable towards | 


cartel that was entered into was negotiated, if | 


we remember aright, between him and Gen. D. 
H. Hill. Upon the whole, and in view of the 
accomplishment of so desirable an end as the 
liberation of so many of our noble fellows, now 
the tenants of Yankee prisons, we hope the 
President’ may not find it incompatible with 
| the dignity and duty of the government to waive 
the outlawry and recognize the Beast. It will 
| be necessary for Col. Ould though to be wide 
-exchange, for this cross-eyed Yankee has in 
(him the cunning of the Evil One. 
ENGLISH FRIENDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
| —Rev. H. W. Beecher claims amongst the fa- 


lowing members of the government :—Duke of 

' . . 

' Argyle, (who married a daughter of the Duch- 

| ess of Sutherland) Lord Granville, Right Hon. 
Charles Petham Villiers, Mr. Milner Gibson, 

| Mr. James Stansfield, Mr. Charles Gibson. 

| Among men distinguished in science and lit- 

| erature are the following :—Lord Carlisle, Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland ; Lord Houghton, better 

‘known as Moncton Miles, author and poet; Sir 
Charles Lyell, the eminent geologist ; John Stu- 


Sky th U. Sian 


take possession, and thank the Yaukees for hav- 
ing got up a system which pays far better than 
the old one, and saves reputation, to say noth- 
ing of wear an tear of conscience ? 

But I wast to ask your attention to the ne- 
c&sity of adopting some general system for put- 
ting the negroes upon their own legs, and de- 
fending them against those who will strive to 
push them down, and keep them down; and I 
would suggest something like this: 

Virst, as regards all negroes in whatever de- 
partment of the U.S. service, a system of regis- 
tration and allotment be immediately adopted and 
rigid!y enforced; and that all families of such 
employees receive that allotment and nothing 
more. It would have been comparatively easy to 
do this before ; itis difficult to do it now, as it is 
difficult to put down rebellion, 

Then by a proper system, give the employees 
and all other negroes facilities for obtaining 
land at a low price on credit, and to place their 
families upon them as soon as possible. 

Second, that as a CONDITION of READMIS- 
SION TO THE Unton, each State shall be requir- 
ed to give some guaranty that it will make 
suitable provision for the employment and sup- 
port of em wncipated negroes who seek such aid. 
That said provision shall be met as Chistian 
and enlightened people ought to make for all 
their poor. 

That the project shall include facilities for 
procuring the fee of land for small farms, by 





negro setilers, inalienable by them for 
years. 
That this project shall be submitted to the U. 
S. Government, and by it approved. 
Something like the 


that in all Districts in which the negroes form 


following is sugested, 


less than —— per cent. of the whole population 
[whether permanent settlers or driven there by 
the events of the war,] no special arrangement 
is needed. Many may sately be left to their 
own control, provide | the legal disabilities on 
account of color are allowed to exist. 
That in other Districts, where the negroes 
excel —— per cent. of the population [per- 
manent or transient], some special arranze- 
ment must be made for their provisional de- 
fence, an | tor their temporary aid. 
If such District is held by military possession 
then the Plain of the Freedimen’s Inquiry Com- 
mission submitted tothe Secretary of War, and 
providing reprovision by Superintende nt, witha 
ventral Bureau at Washington, to be adopted. 
In addition, measures to be taken tor settling 
as many of the treedmen upon small sections of 
land to be paid for by,themselves. 
In Districts not so tye ld. — first, some facilities 
hould be granted to freedmen tor settling upon 
small farms, and acquiring the fee thereof, with- 
out privilege of ahenating it for — 

2d 


Farms, to be established and maintained ; and 


- ears. 


In all the Counties or Districts, Poor's 


—— percent, ofthe expense thereot to be borne 
— percent. by local taxation. 


seroes, like all white persons who have 






visible m&aps of support, to be lett unmolested ; 
but all menditants and vagrants to be taken 
to such farms, andgvorked there. 

Sach tarms to be ninde nearly self-supporting, 
but to be so managed as by hard tare, and hard 
No per- 


Such es- 


work, to repel rather than to attract. 
son to be there restrained of liberty. 
tablishments to be subject to inspection by Mar- 
shalls, er other U.S. otlictals. 

Strict administration of justice to be insisted 
upon every Ww here: andthe negro, while secured 
in his rights, made amenable tothe law. In all 
other respects, if he can keep out of work-house 
and prison, he is to be lett as free as the white 
man to the high privilege of doing well and 
having its rewards, or of sinning, sulfering and 
repenting. Your obd't servant, 

Samu. G. Howe. 


Hon. T. D. Error, Chatrman, Xe. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 
New York, Jan. 2nd, i864. 
It is worth chronicling that we have once 
Twice 
The 


Urry essaved the 


more in New York a Literary Weekly. 
betore 
Saturday Press and The Cen 
task and faded untimely. Thave heard thought- 
ful people allow three months’ lite te this third 


‘eble. I 


aspirant, which is named The Round Th 


at least the attempt has been made : 


may observe in passing that if the managers 
thought they had a new name, they are mis 
I have seen ai set 


peroalieal called 7 


taken. of a little literary 


ve Ronan 


a little circle oi wits, at Harttord, Conn., “semi- 


Tih'e printed by 


occasionally.” some thirty vears ago or more. 
Literary monthles the Americans have; but 
weeklies. of the grade and stvle of The Athe- 


neunand Saturday Review, not. Itis now to be 


proved whether they want one. If one shou'd 


come as brilliant and able as those sharp and 


able London prints, it might succeed. But I 
do not believe The Round Table will. It is 
heavy. Three numbers have appeared at this 


present writing, and they are all heavy. No 
pictures ; no stories ; no expositions of tact even. 
The paper is all criticism, and mostly fault- 
finding, not pointed nor brilliant either, but 
This is 


a thorough error so far as suiting American taste 


heavy, heavy, trom beginning to cad. 


is concerned, and if American taste is not suit- 
pay er. We do 
not care what A’thinks of B. for we find our- 


selves quite as competent as A to make up an 


ed, Americans will not buy the 


unless he makes them tipsy and dashes them off 
they will be the death of him. We betray no 
secret in mentioning that among these Friends 
in Council are the Poet Mr. Willy Winter, the 


critic of the anti-American British AdLion ; the 


Poet Mr. Richard H. Stoddard, the critic of | 


The World, in which some time since appeared 
a laudatory notice of his own poems: the Poet 
Mr. E. C. Stedman; and the Poet Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich, sometimes known as Babie Bell. Ac- 
cordingly in the current number of The Round 
Table isa review of Mr. Frank Moore's “Lyrics 
of Loyalty,” in which Mr. Stedman and Mr. 
Winter are named in a list of eleven who are 
said to include “all our best poets,” along with 
Longfellow, Emerson, Bryant, Holmes and Low- 
ell! 


think they would say in their own hearts Non 


These are tolerant gentlemen, but we 


tali ausilio—excuse us from training in that 
company ! 

It is a pity. 
might prosper. 


ested in the new paper are very well-meaning | 


gentlemen. It is to be regretted that their 
capital, and a really good opportunity, should 
be wasted in an attempt to push the fortunes of 
halt-a-dozen men who seem to think they may 
get reputations tor themselves by trying to pick 
holes in those of others. 
white robes and a laurel and a crown by throw- 
ing mud at everybody wearing a decent dress. 
* 


ani peartniinncsiltneneane eagerness 


EXTRACTS FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 
Fort Monroe, Dee. 31, 1863. 
Since you were here everything goes with a 


rush, right. Our recruiting operators are doing 


wonders beyond the lines, so that rebeldom is | 


well nigh stript of colored men to the very sub- 
urbs of Richmond and in all other directions. 

Gen. Butler is a host. He has proved him- 
self to be the man for the hour. No other liv- 
ing man has been found who has the sagacity 
to perceive, the practical knowledge to apply, 
and the courage to execute both the civil and 
military laws of the land, so as to strike rebels 
with terror, and the friends 
hope and admiration at every 
blow he strikes. 

Ilis hearty sincerity and integrity, though de- 
nied by thousands, has been fully tested, and 
all the triends of the colored race that I have 
seen, howeyer strong may have been their po- 
litical prejudices and doubts, when they come to 
see and learn what he has been and is doing and 
means to do to disenthrall a race and forever erad- 
ieate the cause of the rebellion, say amen, and 
confess that ofall other public men, he has shown 
himself best fitted to consummate the subjuga- 
tion of rebeldom, and then so to harmonize the 
elements of reconstruction, as that hencetorth 
the liberty and harmony. prosperity and pro- 
gress of this great nation shall be perpetual. 


God save the General for that crowning work. 





Review of the cdleck. 


Our armies have at last gone into winter 
quarters. Old regiments are re-enjisting and 
a thorough reorganization of our forces js going 
on. With the opening of Spring. there is no 
good reason why they should not be in condi- 
tion to speedily break the military power of the 
rebels, and completely subjugate the traitors. 
Only the most unpardonable blunders on the 
part of the administration, can allow the rebel- 
lion to stagger along over twelve months more. 

A Key West letter of the 29th ult.. states 
that steamer Bloomer had made an expedition 
500 salt boilers and 
kettles, SeO) bushels of salt, and all the build- 


to St. Andrew's Bay. 
ings were destroyed. A large number of con- 
trabands were set free, and a train of wagons 
captured and destroved, laden with provisions, 
tools, &c..—the damage estimated by the rebels 
at over $3,000,009. At the same time. steam- 
er Restless went to St. Andrew's City, where 
400 rebels were quartered, who were driven off 
by her guns, and a party of volunteers landed 
and burned the city. 


Tne Prisoners.—The 
Washington letter writers say that the whole 


EXCHANGE OF 

matter of the exchange of prisoners for the en- 

tire country is referred by the War Department 

Butler, 

premises. We hope this is true. If the Con- 
\| 


to Gen. with full authority in the 
tederate Government refuse to treat with him 
on the ground of his outlawry by Jef¥ Davis. 
Gen. Butler will be quite apt to remind Jeff Da- 
vis, that he, too, has been proclaimed an‘outlaw 
by President Lincoln. 
adopts, Butler will prove a match for him, and 
we have entire faith that he will unravel the 
snare and either negotiate the exchange on the 
basis of the recognized laws Gf war, and throw 


Whatever dk nige Davis 


the responsibility of failure where it belongs. 

Two things we may depend upon. Gen. But- 
ler will never consent to the release of thirty 
or forty thousand more rebel prisoners than 
they have of ours. His experience of southern 
honor will not lead him to place undue confi- 
dence in the sanctity of the Confederate parole. 
Again, he will never consent to an exchange 
which does not recognize a black Unionist as 
the equal of a white traitor. If the arrange- 
ment fails on either of these points. we have 
hen the whole civilized world on our side, and 
| Jetf Davis, whose only hope now is from for- 


shall be extended from the 5th instant, at least | art Mill, the greatest of England's philosophers 
until the 1st of February. Ie was supported | of the present day ; Sir Stephen Lushington, 
in his views by letters from the Seeretary of | Judge of the Admiralty Court, and one of the 

’ : \ “\,. | great leaders in the English struggle agains 
War and the Provost-Marshal-General. Mr. | ' ke oe oe a See 


Wilson, of Mass.,in the Senate, introduced a “others. 


bill restoring the 3400 bounties to veterans, and | c Pieis Tk »P; a 
Be : : wee ME IN Parts.—The Paris corres , 
3300 to volunteers until the 15th of February; | ee a pb ee epee nt 
and providing for a bounty of $100 to colored | to that committed by the notorious Palmer in 
volunteers. 

The total debt of the State of New York, is 
$29,784,124. 


| England, is the subject of judicial investigation 
in that city. A physician insured the life of 

| his wife for 500,000f, (20,000/.) and shortly af- 

| ter the payment of the first premium the young 


ne i te A te ly 


A really good literary weekly , 
Some of the gentlemen iater- | 


Nobody ever secured | 


| 
i 
| 
| Levee, seeking an introduction to the Chiet’} 
j 


of freedom with | 
step he takes or | 


The colored inhabitants of Norfolk and vi- 


sary of their freedom, as given them under the 


President's emancipation proclamation. 
_ regiments of colored troops, under command of | 
: Brig. Gen. Wild, took part in 





‘woman died. The suddenness of the death and 


{ » . > . 
oS i BSS: < } | the large amount for which the life was insured. 
cinity celebrated New Year's, the first anniver- | created suspicion in the minds of the directors 


of the insurance company, and they deter- 


Four | Mined to make the case known to the highest 
|law authority. 


An investigation was com- 
menced under the direction of the Imperial At- 


the exercises. torney-General, in consequence of which the 


- There were present, as invited guests, Major-| physician was arrested and committed to the 


Hickman, Barnes, Getty and Leslie ‘with their | 
respected staffs. 
The procession marched through all the prine 
+ cipal streets of Norfolk, and upon arriving in | 
the square fronting the cemetery, formed a hol- 
low square, and speaking, music and Masonic 
| exercises were the order of the day. 


A beautiful flag was presented to the 2d) 
North Carolina colored regiment, being a gift 
‘ of the ladies of Washington, N. C. 

~ The Washington Chronicle of Jan. 2nd Says: 

“Years ago had any colored man_ presented | 
hims-Ifat the White House at the President's 


Magistrate of the nation, he would in all proba- 


| 


t bility have been roughly handled for his impu- | 
' denve. 

“Yesterday four colored men, of genteel ex- 
| terior, and with the manners of gentlemen, 


joined the throng that crowded the Executive | 


Mansion, and were presented to the President 
; of the United States.” 


By order of the War Department the draft 
is postponed until January 15th, 1864. 





Miscellancons. 


A Reser Generav’s Wire 1x ConNeEcTI- 
cuT.—We find the following in the New Ha- ' 
ven Palladinm : 

“The wite of the rebel General Gastavus W. 
Smith isthe daughter of Captain Abner Bassett, 
ot New London, and about a fortnight ago she 
suddenly arrived home. It was given out that 
she had passed through the Union lines in dis- 
guise and had come North to remain. Since 
her arrival she has been very free to avow the 
most disloyal sentiments, exhibiting such rancor 
and violence as could not be tolerated. The 
case was reported to Washington, and the re- 
sult was that on Monday evening the woman 
left New London in charge of an army officer, 
to be handed over to General Butler at For- 
tress Monroe and by him returned across the 
lines to her rebel friends. Sending this woman 
back finishes the matter up very properly, as far 
as she is concerned: but the next thing is to 
find where the blame belongs tor her ever get- 
ting through the lines to come North. It is by 
no means unlikely that sending her back is just | 
what she wanted. It is altozether probable 
that she came North on some errand, which 
having been accomplished, she is quite ready to 
be escorted back to Richmond with military 
honors.” ; 


The Baltimore correspondent of the Evening 
Post states the following on the authority of a 
refugee from Richmond. It only gives cumu- 
lative proof of whatwas well Known long ago 
that McClellan could have entered Richmond 
on almost any day between the battle of Wil- 
hamsburg and the entrenchment at Harrison’s 
Landing : 

My informant says, that the rebel government 
had its archives packed up tor removal to Co- 
lumbia, S. C.. no less than five times during the 
peninsular campaign of McClellan: that atter 
the battle of Gaines’s Mills the inhabitants be- | 
gan to prepare tor the entrance of our army, ! 
which could have walked into Richmond with- 
out further resistance: that after the battle of 
Malvern Hills, so certain were the Riechmonders 
that all was lost to them that the rebel dags in 
private houses were put out of the way, and 
other steps taken to vield tothe triumphaat en- 
try of the Union victors; and that the friends 
ot the Union actually began to litt their heads 
in hope of deliverance. 


Mr. SUMNER ON THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLA- 
MATION.—The Washington correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune says : 

*T have just had an interesting conversation 
with Senator Sumner on the subject of the Pres- 
ident’s message. He permits me to say that he 
is fully and perfectly satisfied with it, in’ fact. 
endorses it to the fullest extert. There may be 
difference about the details ot the admission of 
the States; but he says these will drop out of 
sight, and nothing remain but the great princi- 
je of the irrefoeability of the proclamation. 
Thus we will have from the South, if not in- 
demnity tor the past, at least security for the fu- 
ture. Senator Sumner is prepared fully to co- 
operate with the President in lis proposed plan.” 


MarriaGe CerRTIFICATES.—It is especially | 
important just now that clergymen in marrying 
a couple should not neglect to give a certificate 
of the marriage, or to make a register of it. In 
the case of the death of a soldier, the widow 
must have a certificate of marriage before she 
can receive a pension. A New Jersey paper, 
in speaking of this subject, as it respects that 
State, savs: “Upon searching the records with- 
in the past year for marriage certificates, near- 
ly half the unfortunate widows have been turn- 
ed away with the remark : The clergyman per- 
forming the ceremony has neglected to comply 

| with the law.” 


i 


Gen. Butler and statf, and Brigadier-Generals | P™S0n of Mazas. 


| fault. 
‘who loves place and power so well as the Blairs. 


/made. 
Rev. Nathan Lord, D.D., (late president of 
| Dartmouth College) would make a good eandi- 
date. 


achieve it if he would. 


| A St. Louis correspondent of the Tribune 
| says: 


Gen. Frank P. Blair, Jr., is in town, and re- 
mains very shady. It is reported that he is 
consulting with his friends as to the best course 
to pursue—whether to resign his major-general- 
ship and claim his seat in Congress, with a 
chance of being ousted by Mir. Know, who con- 
tests the place, or to cling to the major-general- 
ship, and let the seat in Congress wo by de- 
It is certainly a knotty question for one 


The General is used up politically since the 
election of Gratz Brown to the Senate, yet it 
isnot to be imagined he can be kept down 
ong. 

New HAampsurre Poritics.—There are to 
be two state conventions at Concord this week, 
to prepare for the annual election in) March. 
Gov. Gilmore will be renominated and re-clec- 
ted by the Union men: and as Judeo East- 


;man declines running again as the “democrat - 


ic” candidate, a new selection will have to be 
The suggestion has been made that 


Probably no nomination could be made 
that would be more acceptable to Jeff Davis 


| than that of Doctor Lord. 





eae 
Tuk Exp or a Stave Marker.— Three 


‘slaves were advertised to be sold in New Or- 


leans on the 7th ult., but betore the time tor 
the auction arrived it was determined that they 
should not be sold. The ra intimates that the 
sale was stopped on account of an unfavorable 
state of public epinion on the subject, native 
Louisiamans even declaring that such an affair 
would be a disgrace to the city. 

THe Book Trapr i Lonponx.— Accord- 
ine to the Publisher's Circular there were in 
London in 1869, within the bounds of the Me- 
tropolitan Post Office District, 24 booksellers, 
who were also publishers: 566 booksellers alone, 
besides 23 foreten booksellers and 12 law book- 
sellers, a total of S12, 


A Heavtiy Prace.—Newport, R. 1, ap- 
pears to be a celebrated place tor long lived 
persons. During the vear 1863, sixty-one per- 
sons died there who were over seventy vears of 
ave; two were over one hundred, viz.: Flora 
Kaighn, 104, Tim M. Rahelly, 103; 


eiecht oth- 
ers were hihety Vears and upwards. 





tatters about Home. 


Le ag Tae UC OMMONWEALTI as an advertising medium, ts 


unsurpasseT, im tars section. It circulates among the bes 


classes for advert sers, and its subscription list ws rapidly exr- 


tending. Advertisers will plras+ hand in their favors by 


Wednesday afternoon, to insure their onsertion the same teeck 


Tne LeGisitarure met at 11 o'clock on 
Wednesday. Mr. Field was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and Mr. Bullock Speaker 
of the House—both of them by a unanimous 
vote. The old Clerks, Mr. GiYord in the Sen- 
ate, and Mr. Robinson in the House, and Mr. 
Morrissey, Sergeant-at-Arms, were also unan- 
imously re-elected. After their organizing both 
branches attended the customary services at the 
Old South Church. 

The Annual Election Sermon was preached 
in the afternoon, in the old South, by President 
Stearns, of Amherst College. It is universally 
spoken of as one of the ablest sermons ever de- 
livered on this or any other occasion. 

The unanimity of the proceedings is almost 
unprecedented—certainly it has not occurred 
In all respects such 
Still it is not without 


within this generation. 
unanimity is gratifving. 
its dangers to the party responsible for the State 
government; a respectable minority in legisla- 
tive bodies is of great service. We trust the 
State will receive no detriment for want of the 
criticisms of such a minority this year. 

The examination of Mr. George T. Bailey of 
Malden, arrested on complaint of Count Jo- 
hannes, charged with the murder of the teller 
of the Malden Bank, was brought to a close 
Wednesday, and the accused was discharged. 
The evidence showed no new facts and did not 
so much as exhibit a suspicious circumstance 
against Mr. Bailey, while abundant testimony 
was given of his irreproachable character. 

Texto Fraternity Lecture.—Rev. Ja- 


‘cob M. Manning of this city, delivered the tenth 


lecture of the Fraternity Course in the Tremont 
Temple, Tuesday evening. His subject was 
‘Republican Manhood.” 

He treated of its idea, its subsequent growth 
in the new world, and its struggle for existence. 
He said that no one could inherit manhood or 
have it thrust upon him, but the lowest could 
He spoke of the type 
of manhood for which the republic was built, 


}awake when they get to arranging the terms of | 


_ country. 
_ sideration of several prominent members of our 


vorers of the Federal cause in England the fol- | a . 
‘ community for sometime past. 














sition of its citizens to neglect it. Freedom 
was like the air, and it is not appreciated urtil 
it ts taken from us. The original intent of the 
Constitution, which was Liberty, has been trans- 
lated to mean slavery. 
lecture he remarked that it had been said that 
Mr. Seward held the door open to receive the 
prodigal States. There is a large element of 
loyalty developed in Louisiana, and several 
other rebel States. Louisiana has given freely 
of her blood for the redemption of our manhood, 
now let it be protected. Let not a handful of 
slaveholders, who have either been silent or 
have worked against the government, be per- 
mitted to decide the fate of the race which has 


In the course of his 


mingled their blood with ours, and have pressed 
on unflinchingly wherever the starry banner 
has led the way. (Applause) The armies of 
the republic must march on until the last spark 
of slavery is extinguished from the land. 

The next lecture will be delivered by Henry 
Ward Beecher in the Music Hall on Thursday 
evening, the 14th inst. 

A movement was organized in this city Tues- 
day, having for its object the encouragement 
of increased emigration from Europe to this 
It has vecupied the thoughtful con- 


A meeting was 
held in the rooms of the Board of Trade, Ed- 


| ward Atkinson serving as Secretary, and Ed- 


“i pets > eae | 
ofthe London Times says that a crime similar | 


~ 


ward S. Toby presiding. 

Mivitary.—The 11th Light Battery re- 
cently recruited by Capt. E. J. Jones, number- 
ing 141 men, have gone into camp at Readville. 

Anoturr Girt to Turrs CoLLeGe.— 
Wm. J. Walker, of Newport, R. 1, has lately 
signified to the officers of Tutts College his de- 
sign to further endow that institution with the 


~1s "$20,000 ide gual ; she 
| slavery and the slave trade, and thousands of | sum of $20,000, provided an equal amount shall 


be raised from other sources. He had previous- 
ly given $50,000 to the College. 

Mission anies.—The ship Sydenham, Capt. 
Harding, which sailed from Boston fur Bom- 
bay, on Monday, took as passengers Rev. Allen 


| Hazen, wite and two children, Rev. Wm. W. 


which was freedom, and said there was a dispo- | 


Chapin and wife and Miss Julia Ballantine. 
They go out to labor in the Missionary work in 
India. 

ANTHRACITE Coat is selling at $11 50 per 
ton in this city, which is a falling off of half a 
dollar per ton. We hope to Chronicle a con- 
It is asserted that coal 
may be sold foe $10 per ton, and dealers be no 


tinued reduction soon. 


losers. 

The city governments of Boston, Roxbury, 
Cambridge, Charlestown, Lynn, Chelsea, New- 
buryport, Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence, and 
Springfield, were inaugurated on Monday. 

Minitary.—Among the commissions issued 
on Saturday by Gov. Andrew were the follow- 
ing in the Massachusetts Eleventh Battery : 
Edward J. Jones, of Boston, (Captain 11th 
Battery in nine months’ service.) to be captain, 
Aug. 25, 1862; Edward P. Merrill, of Boston, 
(Second Lieutenant insame,) to be First Licu- 
tenant, August 25, 1862. George W. Booth, of 
Cambridge, (Sergeant in same.) to be First 
Lieutenant, Dec. 29, 1863; William Woodsom, 
of Boston, (Sergeant in same,) to be Second 
Lieutenant, December 20, 1863; George W. 
Sanborn, of Charlestown, (Sergeant in s 


to be Second, Lieutenant. Dee. 29, 1803. 


ame.) 


There are now nearly two thousand recruits 
at the Readvitle camp? 

Company D. Capt. Little, of Major Cabot’s 
Battalion, that has been stationed at Concord, 
N. H., for the last five anda halt months, has 
returned to Fort Warren. 

The following troops were 
urday: 2d Regt. of Heavy Artillery, 869; Ist 
Reet. of Cavalry, 290; 4th Regt. of Cavalry, 
56th Beet. of Infaniry (1st Veterans) 
533; 58th Reet. of Infantry (3d Veterans.) 
101; 59th Rest. of Infantry (4th Veterans.) 


204. 


in camp on Sat- 


OOS: 


Resets ror Fort Wargen.—-Major Thom- , 
as D. Armassy and Lieut. Daniel Davis, who 
were convicted of recruiting for the rebel army 
within our lines, by a Court Martial assembled 
at Fort McHenry, 
years imprisonment in’ Fort 
taken to the Fort on Saturday. 


and sentenced to. fifteen 


Warren, were 


Renrerous Movemenr.—-The Meionaon 
has been hired by the Orthodox churches for 
prayer mectings every atternoon, and preach- 


ing every evening. 





MARRIAGES. 


Rev. Mr. Murray, Eugene J 
Susan Frances, daushter of 


In Cambridge, 28th nilt.. by 
Mason, of Lawrence, to Miss 
Hon. John Sargent, of C. 

In Westport, [st inst.. by Rev. Mr. Dunham, Andrew J, 
Mosher, of Tiverton, R.1., to Miss Ruth E.. daughter of Dan’l 
E. Hix, of W 

In West Yarmouth, léth ult.. Mr. Ellery 
Lydia G. Hallett 

“In Newburyport. 25th ult., by Ney. Mr. Hooker, Tsaae II 
Boardman Blake. of Beston, to Mise Margarette Stoddard, 
daughter of John HL Spring. Esq. of N. 

In Wilmington, 24th uit. t v. Mr. Brooks, George H 






Raxter to Miss 









Tenney, Esy., of B3 field, to Miss Clara Bancroft, of Grove- 
land. 2 
In Beaufort, S.C, 206th ult.. by Rev. Dr. Peck, Lieut 


Henry A Stone, Ist S.C. Volunteers, to Miss Matilda Ann 
Stacey, of Sherman, Me. 


- - +2-e@- 


DEATHS. 

In this city, Mrs. Polly Brown, 86 yrs., formerly of New- 
bury port. 

In Nantucket, Ist inst., Eunice, widow of the late Wm 
Hadwen, Esq, 4 

In Fall River, 31st ult.. Wm. Hood. 87 yrs.3 mos.: Advice 
C., wife of Jeremiah Gray, and daughter of John 3. Cotton, 
34 yrs. 2 mos ; 

In Northboro’, 27th ult., Elmer Valentine, 68 yrs. 6 mos 

In Banger. Me.. 24th ult.. Mrs. Deborah, wife of Nathan 
H. Wizyin, Esq.. 4 

In Havana, Cuba. Nov. 3). Mr. Charles Morton or Mor- 
tony. formerly of Boston, a native of Gottenburg, Sweden 

In Trinidad, Oct. 10, Mr. Joseph Barber, 32.—youngest 
brother of Rev. Wm. M. Barber. of South Danvers 

On board brig Fred Wording, Dee. 18. on the passage from 
Surinam to Baltimore, Capt. George I. Herrick, of Glouces- 
ter, 20 yrs., master 





PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Music fer Parties. 


JOIN SEWARD WRIGHT, 


PIANIST, 
13 Avery Street, Boston. 





soy 


; Playing for Cotilion 
19—tf 


Terms—Teaching, per quarter, 
Parties—calling the fgures—S7 





Heapqvarrers, Bostox, Jan 5, 1854. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 1. 

In recognition of the faithful and laborious services of 
George E. Trumbull, Esq.. as Acting Master of Ordnance, 
His Excellency the Governor has appointed and commis- 
sioned him Assistant Quarter-Master General, with the rank 
of Major, and ordered that he be detailed for duty as Master 
of Ordnance of this Commonwealth. Major Trumbull will 
be obeyed and respected accordingly. 

Major-Gefierais Sutton and Andrews, M.V.M., will promul- 
gate this order in their respective Divisions 

By order of His Excellency, Joax A. ANDREW, Governor 
and Commsader-ia-Chief. WILLIAM SCHOULER, 

19— Adjatant-General. 





A COMPLETE MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


One Thousand Pieces of Piano Masic, for | 


enly Ten Dollars. 

The following books are of uniform size and style, and 
form the best collection of choice Music for the Pianoforte 
ever published. The Home Cirele, a collection of Marchea, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches, Redowas, Quadrilles, Contra 
Dances, Four-Hand Pieces, and Piano Gems; 2 vols. The 
Shower of Pearis , a collection of « hoie : Vocal Duets with Pizno 
Accompaniments. The Silver Chord; a cellection of Songs, 
Ballads, Quartetts, Duets, &c., with Piano Accompaniments. 
Operatic Pearls; a collection of the Vocal Beauties of the 
best Operas, with Piano Accompaniments. All of the above 
sent, post-paid, for $10, or singly at the following prices :— 
Plain, $2; cloth, $2.25; ful! gilt, $3. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 


277 Washington Street. 


' NOTICE. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Ovricg OF THE TREASURER AND ReceiveR-GENERAL, } 
Boston, December 26, 1863. t 


By the 4th Section of Chapter 251, and the 7th Section of 
Chapter 255, (Extra Session) of the Acts of the Legislature 
of 1863. the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, under the di- 
rection of the Governor and Council, and with their consent, 
is required to borrow from individuals or institutions, ata 
rate not exceeding five per centum per annum, or from the 

Janks at the same rate, such suns of money, from time to 

time, as may be temporarily necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of said Acts in the payment of bounties to Volun- 
teers. 


The Treasurer accordingly gives notice that he is prepared 
to receive deposits from individuals and institutions or cor- 
porations, of such sums as they are dixposed to lend to the 
Commonwealth, in amounts not less than five thousand dol- 
lars. in the form of ‘loans on call,’ payabie to depositors 
at ten days’ notice, with interest at the rate of five per cent. 
perannum. The customary State note, signed by the State 

| Treasurer, countersigned by the Auditor, and approved by 
the Governor, embracing the above terms, will be given to 
parties becoming creditors of the Commonwealth under this 
notice. 

Remittances may be made to this Office in current bank 

York. Payments of 
principal aud interest will be made in legal tender notes, 


notes, or in checks on Boston or New 





Amusements, 








BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS. 


NEW MINSTREL HALL AND AQUARIAL GARDENS, be 


Corncr Summer and Chauncy Sts. 





MONDAY, Jen. 4. end every Prening at 7j, and Saturday 
Aftern: on at 2}. 
REVIVAL OF BAL .Y COME UP. 
| Three Contrabands—Read me. Letter from Home—Five 
! Minutes with Hamlet—Esrenc> of Old Virzinny—Feats of 
Agility by the Modern Hes cule , R. Bishop Buckley—Gold is 
Postage Stamps—Black Yi 8 Boots. 
_ Doors open at 6 in the vem ig; Saturday afternoon at 1. 


Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 25 cents. 
Reserved seats, 50 cents. 





A doertisements, 


ACCOUNT BOOKS FOR THE 


NISW 


YIELAR. 





Manufactured and for Sale by 


THOMAS GROOM & CO., 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 
82 State St., near Merchants’ Row, Boston. 





Ledgers, Invoice, Wastes, 
Records, Sales, Cash, 
Journals, Letters, Decket, 
Ke, KCe, Ace 
They also manufacture to order all the varieties required 
for Banks, Insurance and Railroad Companies, Church and 
Society Records, Time Books, and Registers for Hotels, Steam- 
boats, &¢. 


est praise 


Diarizs for 1864 of various manufactures, in great variety, 
all sizes and bindings. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanie Association have 
three times awarded to Thomas Groom & Co. a Silver Medal 


HENRY K. OLIVER, 


1s— Treasurer and Receiver-Gieneral. 


THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 





for superior Account Books. li—dw 
THE GALLERY OF ART. 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE. : eae. ee 
— CHILDS & JENKS, 
TERMS, 


No. 127 Tremont St., Boston, 
DAILY TRIBUNE, 
Sing’e Copy. - « = . < “ 
Maii subscribers, one year, (311 issues) - 8 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Published every Tuesday and Friday. 


OrpooiTE PARK STREET, AND THE COMMON, 
Ilaving recently removed into new and more commodious 
quarters, we invite the attention of our former patrons, and 
the public generally, to our new steck of merchandise, se- 


One copy, one year, (If issues) - = = £3. lected with care, and of style and quality such as we feel as 
Two copies, one year, - - > = “8 a tH) sured will give satisfaction. 

Five copies, one year, - - - - $12.00 ; 

Ten copies, one year, , ! - SUD) Especial attention will be given by us to the manufacture, 


An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends u3 a in the best style and quality. of 


club of twenty and over. e A * . a 
iteeter ie! is Popa nhac’ Mirrors, Picture Frames, and Gilt-Work, 


generally. 


The Seni-Weekly Tribune is sent to clergymen for $2.25. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
Published every Thursday. 


Also, to such a stock of 


Paintings, Engravings, Photographs, 






One copy, one sear, (52 issues) - - Sum) Albums, K&e., 

Three copi one year, - - - : - S500 & : 

Five copies, one year, - é & S - £S.00 of home and foreign manufacture, as will offer the best factl- 
Ten copies, one year, - - - - - S10) ities to purchasers, in selection and prices, 


Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, 31.50 


To our patrons who may wish to spend an hour of quiet 
Anestravopy will? every club of ten 


in the study of Art in its varied forms, our Gallery offers un 
surpassed inducements ; 


eacli. be sent te 

Twenty copies, to one address, one year, S25, and any 
larger number at sae price. Anextra copy will be sent to 
clubs of twenty. Any person who sends us a club of thirty 
or over shall receive the Sere Weeddy Treune gratis. 


connected with which may be found 
a rare and choice selection of works on Art and Artists, from 
the pens of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vinei, Mrs. Jame- 
Ruskin, NorSicote, Walpole, Guizot, Hilliard, Winkle- 
mann, Taylor, Caleott, and others of world-wide celebrity, 
An ALBUM will be found in the Gallery, with the names 
and residences of Artists, for reference; and we invite the 
mieubers of the profession to give us the same, for our mu- 





To any person who sends usa club of fifty or ever, the | sen, 
Jaily Tribune will he sent without charge 

The Weekly Trijune is sent to Clergymen for $1.25. 

The post offices where full clubs cannot be formed either 
for the Seni Weedly or Weekly Tribune, subscribers to the 
two editions can unite at club prices, seuld the total muu- 
ber of subscribers couie within cur rule 

Address THE TRIBUNE, 
1s— Tribune Buiidings, New York. 





tual aecommodation 

We soticit a continuance of the patronage bestowed on us 
in each of our recent business connections ; while an experi- 
sears before a Boston publie warrants us 
in the assuranee, we can give satisfaction to the community 


CHILDS & JENKS 


ence of twenty-five 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. | 
SS. Bet’ her N GO; 
1S Sehool Street. 
A Choice Colieciion of German & Freneh 
ELLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


Alburn, 





ALFrep A, (HILDs, 
Late of A. A. Childs & Co., Tremont Street, 
Cuanres W. JENKS, 
Late of Sowle & Jenks, Summer Street. 
0° To accommodate our patrons, a post office box is in 
the store, from whieh letters are forwarded four times daily. 


} Vote \s » 
Album, Pletseh, Also, 4 dressing-rooim, and loek-boxes for packages, for the 


with Photosraphes ; 


Such as Mejerieim Dusseldorf 


Retsch, L. itieht Sehiller’s Poems ae . 
tetsch, L. iehter, Schiller Poems, use of Ladies while Hopping. 





Schnorr, Berancer, allof Dore, Gavarai, Grandville, ete.. ete., 


se Ali the South-End, Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamaica Plain, 
b—iw 


and many Children’s Books. Brookline and Brighton Cars pass the store, and we sball 
e happy to furnish seats to our frieuds while waiting. 
BLANK BOOKS AND STATIONERY. is—tt 
In addition to a full assortment of BLANK BOOKS. aud a 
well selected assortment of STATIONERY, I am now receiv- 


A. M.: MePRAIL & Co.. 


fren 


ing— 

Extra Note and Letter Papers and Envelopes. 
Diaries for 1864. 

Writing Desks. 

Photograph Albums. 

Pocket Books and Wallets in «reat variety, with 
Portfolios, Poeket Knives, and other articles designed 
for Holiday Gifts 





385 Washington street, Boston. 


ENTRANCE To Facrorr No. 5 AVERY St. 
l—ly 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS’ 
NEW STORE 


J. 1. VAIRBANIS, 
136 Washingion, directly opposite School St. 
1é—hn 
Iy SITUATED 


JEAN INGELOW'’S POEMS. 


Tweo Doors South of Tremont Temple, 


9O & V2 


Unheralded. unprefaced, and unpued these strains come 
to us, but tney are lofty strains. The kindly and kindling 
voice of a conseerated genius isin them. There is a poet iu 
Kensington that we never heard of before: and these that 

uly Jove poetry will tind her out.—Rer. FLD. Hantiagton 
ia the Caurch Montaly 


JEAN INGELOW’S PO<MS, 
THE POEMS OF JEAN INGELOW are worthy the high- 


"Tremont Street. 


THEY ARE NOW OPENING LOTS OF 
NEW GOODS! 
SUITABLE FOR 
CTRIST MAS 


Nos. 





vs woman takes rank at once at the head of female ports. 
She has probably no vival te her claii. Mrs. Browning is 


bot for a moment to be compared with her: for the steady, or 


strony flow of magnificent Saxon in the Ingelow book, puts 
te shame the turbid, obseure and labored verses of Mrs NEW WEAR’ sS GIFT s!? 
Browning. Evers thing is good which she writes, and every - ‘ 


thing polished without, showing that it has been the subject SUCH AS 
ef labor. The most thorongzi freedom of language seems to 
be guided by the most excellent taste We might point out 








New Styles Embroidered Hdkfs., Collars, 





defects, but they are too slight to be noticed in the moment . . : 7 nt 
of surprise at the discovery # new poet thus suddenly as- Sleeves, Bands, I louncings, Veils, 
suming position in the worid.—Nerw York Journal of Com- Head Dresses, Nets, Scarfs and 


mierce 


: other Rich Fancy Articles. 

JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. reach 

SECOND EDITION, PRICE S14. An Entire New Stock Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks, Shawls, 

Black Dress Silks, Cloak Trimmings, Dress Trimmings, 

Corsets, Skirts, Housekeeping Goods, Flannels, Ladies’ and 

Gents’ Merino Underclothing, Blankets, Quilts, Napkins 
Table Cloths and Damasks. 


PAUSKID GLOVES! 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Rich Bonnet Ribbons—Sash Ribbons—Black 


Ribbons—White Ribbons—Plaid 
Ribbons—Scarf Ribbons, 


PARIS FLOWERS, 
RUCHES. 
Young Ladics’, Misses’ and Children’s 


Hats, Plumes, Bonnet-Velvets, 
Velvet Ribbons, 


Mailed by the Publishers, and for sale by all Booksellers. 
ROBERTS BROTMIERS, 
143 Washington Street. 
15—2w 
WANTED, 
One or two business yeung men, to act aa Canvassing 
To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity 


16—- 


Agents 
Apply in persen at this office 


MR. PARTON'’S NEW WORK 
Is Ready. 
GEN. BUTLER 1N NEW ORLEANS. 
A History of the Administration of the Department of the 
Gulf in the year 1562, with an account of the capture of New 
Orleans, and a sketch of the previous career of the General, 


To all of which goods we especially invite attention, 
sy James larton, author of ‘Life and 


civil and military. 





Times of Aaron Burr,” “Life of Andrew Jackson,” ete. wow a ) - 
Crown Svo, with portrait on steel and maps. 65) pp. Price, Cl SH WA N & BROOKS, 
in cloth, $2.00; half calf, extra, or antique, $3.50. When JOLBERS AND RETAILERS, 


the extraordinary interest of the subject of this volume, and 


15—3w 


the rare ability of its author to clothe his relations of events Se & 92 Tremont Strect. 


that the fascination are con-idered, it is evidently probable 
with rebellion will produce no more interesting volume than 


HOME LIFE3 








this. 
What it is and What it Needs. 
Published by BY REV. J. F. W. WARE. 
MASON LBROTILIERS, 16mo. pp. 204. 
5 73 ‘er Street, N ‘ . ‘ 
5 Sf Mets Bet, Now te Price, Cloth, bevelled sides, red edges, or gilt tops, $1.00. 
Fer Sale by CONTENTS. 
3AASON & FIA MTEIN, Introductory. 
14-36 274 Washington Street, Boston. Home the Residence. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 

Messrs. DOBSON & JOKDAN,. Life and Fire Insurance | 
Agents, 46 State St.. especially invite all persons disposed to 
effect any form of Life Insurance to examine the PECULIAR AD- | 
vantTaGes of the ! 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
of Newark, N.J.. which has the hearty support of our most 


Its Institution and Constitution 
Home Intercourse. 

Home Influences. 

Evenings at Home. 

The Sunday at Home. 

The New England Home. 

The Lost Home 





sagacious professional, financial and business men. Its as- Sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the retail price. 
sets 
saes {i Also for sale all new standard and miscellaneous 
Its sunuaell pay pga books, with a large assortment of children’s books, for the 
$1,125 364.17 | Holidays, at low prices 
Ses paid (net yoink otal : PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS cheap. 
j -___—— 
eS WM. V. SPENCER, 
Its last two annual dividends are 134 Washingten St., cor. of Spring 
Fifty per Cent. per Year, | 16-20 Lane. 
After adding to its reserved funds, $ 


U. 8. 5-20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


Exceeding $400,000. 
As its next Annual Dividend is made January, 1864, par- 
ties gain an important advantage by applying b<fore that 


time. ee M. BOLLES & Co., 
DOBSON & JORDAN. | Nee 90 State Street. 
15—Owis | 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, | 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 
Lonpox, Dec. 19, 1863. 
The devil is not so black as he is painted ; 
neither is the South. There is among the reb- 
els a directness, an out#tittd outness from which 
their hypocritical friends jn anti-slavery coun- 
tries vainly try to dissuade them. Mr. Spence 
tried hard to persuade the English people that 
the cause of the South was that of emancipa- 
tion; hearing which the Southern Confederacy 
scorned his plea as sternly as old John Brown 
did the plea of insanity, which was the only one 
that could have saved his life. In vain did the 
English secessionists declare to the Confederates 
that such a plea was the only one that could save 
them in England; they declared Mr. Spence’s 
at an end. And yet this discarded 
agent of the South,—himself a walking confuta- 
tion of his own arguments,—goes from city to 
city maintaining that the cause of the. South is 
identical with emancipation. Like Beecher’s 
dog Noble he has got into the habit of barking 
at that squirrelless hole, and cannot break it. 
But his barking was not listened to as much as 
formerly, and so Joseph Barker was tried ; how 
he broke down, by declaring that he did not 
write an Anti-Southern letter which it was 
proved he did write,—I have already related in 
my correspondence. And now they have got 
another champion in the upper counties of Eng- 
land,—a Mr. J. H. Smith, an Englishman who 
has lived some twenty years in the South, has 
been taken to prison at Camp Chase, etc. Smith 
astonished the natives with some of the most ex- 
tensive stories which it has been my fortune to 
hear. How Southerners were treated when 
found; how prisoners at the North were shot 
just for fun, and Englishmen threatened with 
double-irons and dungeons if they intimated 
that they were “British subjects ;” would be an 
interesting solace to those of us who grieve over 
that prison leniency which has lately cost us 
Morgan and a goodly number of other guerril- 
las. But Smith has made a sad blunder, and 
he too must go the way of all Southern advo- 
cates before the people here. He had lived so 
long among Southerners that he had complete- 
ly forgotten that to the masses of England a 
slaveholder was just like any other criminal, 
only worse. So he let it out in a meeting up at 
Leicester that he was the owner of four slaves. 
The popular explosion was tremendous; Smith 
was frightened to death and even called for help 
on the police, it issaid. Then he tried to lie him- 
self out of his predicament by some story of his 
having been compelled to “receive” four slaves 
at his brother’s death, but was not a slavehold- 
er in the eye of the law. But the crowd only 
added the credit of a lie to his crime; and so 
this agent of the “Southern Independence As- 
sociation,” of which Lord Walsingham is presi- 
dent, has been discredited by his employers, 
with whom doubtlessthe blunder far outweighed 
the crime. Meanwhile, the friends of the Unit- 
ed States are only praying for another “agent” 
to be sentalong. Beecher can scarcely be said 
to have done so much good as Spence, Barker 
and Smith. The march of events in Europe to 
their crisis is rapid. The troops of Saxony, 
Prussia and Austria are already upon Danish 
land; though it is doubtful if Denmark will 
make any resistance to the occupation of the 
Southern portions of Holstein, in which Den- 
mark has always admitted the right of German 
interference. But this policy of forbearance on 
the part of Denmark betore the armed invasion 
of her Crownland is significant ; it is evident 
that her policy is guarded by England, and it 
indicates that England will resist by force any 
attempt at an invasion of Schleswig. Denmark 
8 wise in this—putting herself in the attitude 
of concession, and making it necessary for Prus- 
sia and Austria, if they proceed to hostilities 
against Schleswig, to show themselves wilful 
violators of the treaties of 1852, which they 
signed\in common with every leading nation of 
Europe. 

Napoleon at the present moment seems to be 
playing the part of the lover in the opera, The 
Barber of Seville, Europe being the Don Basil- 
io. Basilio, you may remember, is told by the 
lovers who wish to get rid of him, that he is ex- 
tremely ill, and is told it so vehemently and re- 
peatedly that he believes it and actually has a 
violent fever. Napoleon declares that the trea- 
ties of 1815 are dead ; looks darkly over Europe 
and shakes his head; feels the pulse of the 
“Balance of Power” and declares that the dan- 
ger is imminent; more than hints that all Eu- 
rope is on the verge of dissolution. Where- 
upon the imagination of poor Europe is enough 
excited to bring on of itself the prophesied fever 
fit. What is his design in all this? It seems 
as if, his Congress having failed, Napoleon is 

_ more than ever at his wits’ end to keep down 
the ever rising tide of popular discontent in 
France. How threatening this was had not 
been conceived in Europe until the occurrences 
under which M. Pelletan was lately returned 
tothe Corps Legislatif. The Government had 
particular animosity toward this radical, and 
when he was regularly elected some months 
ago, trumped up enough doubts about the 
ballot on the occasion to have an order made 
for a new election. When the time of the re- 
election approached, the Government put forth 
its utmost power to defeat him. Immense hand- 
bills famed at every precinct, charging Pelle- 
tan with every crime and meanness, he had 
maltreated his mother,—had_ not paid his cook, 
—-had spoken against the people’s poct, the im- 
mortal Beranger! This is not the half of what 


was placarded ; and one town was even threat- | 


ened by its Mayor that it would lose an impor- 
tant public work if it voted for him. The 
charges were placarded on the morning of the 
election, so that Pelletan could not reply, the 
law requiring that every handbill should be ex- 
hibited to the Government Commissioner twen- 
ty-four hours before publication. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, Pelletan was elected by the magnifi- 
cent (in France) majority of 6000. Now where 
there is such a strict rule over press and ballot 
as in France even asmall majority is invested 
with a great importance; it is known that a 
majority of 100 equals in significance thirty-fold 
that number in America. In this election Na- 
poleon set himself toa hand to hand conflict 
with the people, and his defeat is as heavy a 
blow as his dynasty can have and survive. But 
although this event has produced a sensation in 
Europe far beyond anything that has happened 
in Fragce since Napoleon came into power, it 
is certain that he himself has not been surprised. 
He has long regarded Liberty if France asa 
kind of scrofyla, that he cannot drive out of the 
system, and must be perpetually-driving to this 
or that comparatively unimportant spot, lest it 
should settle upon the vital point within. Lord 
Bacon says that a foreign war givesthe healthy 





























heat of exercise, but a civil war generates the 
morbid heat of afever. Napoleon plainly sees 
that France must be kept excited by a bold for- 
eign policy; as long as her eyes can be kept 
fixed upon Mexico, China, or even Savoy and 
the Rhenish provinces, as points where French 
honor and glory are involved, he can keep the 
fever from being internal. Hence he is felt by 
all other nations to be under compulsion to 
make some heavy stroke somewhere and soon. 
Where will it be ?—is the only question. The 
hope that it would be in defence of Poland has 
entirely failed; that would be too disinterested 
for a Napoleonic idea, and it would be, if suc- 
cessful, the establishment of a free nation which 
would seriously interfere with his own dynas- 
ty. 

That some stroke of thiskind may be expect- 
ed shortly, few who watch the drift of things 
can question. And the probabilities are to be 
balanced between these two directions :—First, 
supposing Germany to be involved in a war for 
Schleswig-Holstein, he may attempt to snatch 
the Rhenish provinces. This would be like him, 
for it would be much like his snatching Mexico 
when her protector was employed elsewhere. 
In the next place it was a darling idea of Na- 
poleon the Great. And again it would be next 
to a war for Poland, the most popular project, 
with the opposition in France. Second, he may 
seduce Venetia to throw herself into his arms as 
a means of getting rid of Austria, and with the 
expectation that she would be restored to Italy 
(though she would be only as much Italian as 


Victor Emanuel would simply be a French 
procurate, and Napoleon the real owner of all 
Italy.) For this project, it may be said, that 
he could do it with Italian soldiery, and so have 
no reason to apprehend any emergency in 
which he would have to withdraw any troops 
from Mexico or China,—while a large reserve 
could remain at Paris. 

The following circular recently circulated by 
thousands in Venetia, by the National Commit- 
tee, is supposed by many to indicate some move- 
ment of the kind just indicated : 

“Fellow citizens,—events so long invoked are 
at length approaching. Our object is not to 
| create enthusiasm by vain promises ; your Com- 
|mittee has never done so. Your Committee 

has hitherto told you that it was necessary to 
wait patiently, but with constancy and confi- 
dence, our silence and our sacrifices being the 
most solemn protest against the dominion of 
Austria—an eloquent declaration of our faith 
in the King, the parliament and the destinies of 
Italy—a continual sanction of our right and of 
our firm resolution to unite with our Italian 
‘country. At present we tell you that the diffi- 
‘cult period of expectation is about to cease, and 
‘the hour of action approaches. Be ready and 
‘united while waiting the signal !” 





But all the tracks leading toward Napoleon’s , 


'den, to which the Venetians may have been in- 
| vited by this.gentlemanliest of foxes, are all one 
| way ; there are no tracks of Nations which have 
‘returned. Where Rome and Nice went there 
‘they have remained. Meanwhile many are ask- 
‘ing whether America means to be deceived also 
, by this Frenchman. What means it that our 
| people tolerate the falling of our blockade at 
|his touch, at the very moment when a French 
iship is bearing from Vera Cruz to Paris 
| another confederate ambassador, to help the 
plot against our country. Why should this 
!scoundrel, who lied to our government again 
iand again in the Mexican matter, be suffered 
/under the miserable mask of getting some to- 
i baceo, which he has no more right to than Lan- 
cashire has to cotton, nor as much, to send his 
spies and agents to Richmond? The whole 
.affair is utterly disgraceful. If Seward & Co. 
‘wish to make us dependencies of Louis Napole- 
jon, let them say so, and the world will know 
| how to treat us. The real and genuine friends 
of America among the French people, who are 
‘by no means the friends of Napoleon, are be- 
,ginning to have their surprise change to dis- 
| gust at the complacency with which our country 
is receiving the dastardly filibusterism of Na- 
.poleon. One of their leaders said in the Corps 
‘ Legislatif this week,—*“'There is one thing in 
, which we are all united—the immediate recall 
‘of French troops from Mexico.” Is it America 
{alone who means to receive this flagrant out- 
I rage against all nations with fawning ?—she 


who above all should resent it. M. D.C. 





FREE LABOR IN LOUISIANA.—RESULTS OF 
GEN, THOMAS'S SYSTEM. 


Negro Lessees. 


Fifteen plantations are leased to negroes, 
‘and as far as I can learn, the cotton on these 
‘is more abundant than on any of the others. 
'One of these plantations is operated by two 
‘men, Sancho and Jackson, who employ fifty 
‘hands. They have done very well and_ will 
make about forty bales of cotton—worth $10,000, 
, This will set them up for next year. Other 
‘negro lessees will make from five to twenty 
. bales, by which they will net a snug sum. They 
feel very proud of their success, and are anxious 
to buy lands next year and own cotton farms 
of their own. They prefer to take small lots 
and employ only a few hands. The general 
‘rule is, that negroes are very hard on those of 
‘their own race who are under them, but if it 
be correct, the case of Sancho and Jackson is 
an exception, for the hands employed by them 

‘are pertectly satisfied. On some of the other 
plantations where they have been well treated, 
the negroes are so well satisfied with their lot, 
that they are anxious to remain with the same 
emplover next year, and go wherever he goes. 
Though their wages are low, they are content 
to work at that price rather than not work at 
all. On other plantations where they have 
been neglected, ill fed and not paid regularly, 
they are dissatisfied and complain very bitterly. 
Of course you cannot make honest men, nor 
ean you by any system banish oppression and 
‘injustice from the world. Some men will be 
scoundrels in spite ot all that can be done. 


The Disadvantages and Discouragements 
Under which both planters and negroes have 
‘labored during the past season, have been so 
overwhelming that it is a wonder that anything 
at all has been accomplished. In the first place, 
work was begun late. Plowing should have 
been commenced in February. Nothing was 
done until late in April, and much of the cotton 
did not come up until June. In the second 
lace, the army worm was very destructive. 
{undreds and hundreds of acres have been de- 
stroved. I have ridden for miles through cot- 
ton fields on which not a green leaf was to be 
seen. In the third place, the rebels made a 
very extensive raid on the 28th of June, which 
had the effect to break up and disorganize 
everything. Planters and negroes ran away, 
and some of them have not been heard of since. 
They may be running yet for aught anyone can 
tell. The guerillas burned the quarters and 
gin houses of some of the finest plantations, and 
‘destroved all the cotton they could. But the 
‘property they could destroy was of little ac- 


Mexico, under Maximilian, will be Austrian. | ne 
| condition. 


| There is and has been a great deal of dis- 


neglect ruin < 
to — so luxuriantly that the cotton was lit- 
erally crushed out of existence. The plow and 
the hoe would have prevented this. There are 
hundreds of acres planted in cotton, where you 
may see a few scattering plants, a foot or so in 
height, peeping up amid the thick, bushy grass 
that surrounds them, and they are all that re- 
main of cotton fields that, but for the neglect, 
would have been worth many thousands of dol- 
lars. We can now see that this neglect should 
never have happened, but it is much easier to 
criticise these things after we have had time to 
reflect and to learn all the circumstances, than 
it is to prevent them. Anybody can find fault, 
but few have the nerve and the sagacity to act 
with judgment in sudden emergencies. Noth- 
ing but the inherent strength of the system 
saved it ; and this strength consisted in the in- 


pores and the enormous value of the crop to 
raised. 

This raid was mischievous in other respecte. 
It created a feeling of insecurity and necessa- 
rily had a bad effect on the negroes, and upon 
their disposition to labor. eit felt unsettled 
and timorous. Then, every planter makes a 
poor mouth about “the raid.’ “He would have 
made a fortune, but now he is going to lose all 
he has invested.” Some of the rascals are mak- 
ing this an excuse for not paying their negroes 
promptly and feeding them well, when the truth 
1s there is not one of them who will not more 
than clear himself, while many will make hand- 
some sums of money. But there is no denying 
that an enormous amount of property was de- 
stroyed, and some of the planters have really 
been unable to meet their obligations, when if 
there had been no disturbances, and no army 
' worm, they would have been in much better 





content and grumbling among all classes; and 
there has also been a great deal of suffering. 
Scarcely any of the negroes on the plantations 
hereabouts were raised in this immediate part 
of the country. All have come from Mississippi 
and from the back country. Perhaps the most 
marked trait in the negro character is his love 
of home and of the localities to which he is ac- 
customed. They all pine for their homes. They 
long for the old quarters they have lived in, for 
the old woods they have roamed in, and the old 
fields they have tilled. The surgeons in charge 
of contraband camps tell me that a great many 
of them actually die from home-sickness, or, in 
scientific language, nostalgio. They get think- 
| ing of their old homes, and if they have left 
| their families, or any part of them behind, they 
| long to see them, and sothey become depressed 





|in spirits and yield readily to the first attack of | 
| Says these engines keep an even stroke and 


disease, or succumb to the depression alone. The 
negroes here are at work and earning wages, 
and they are not so liable to sickness, but many 
of them when they first came were compelled 
to lie for several days on the levee in the cold 
and rain. There was no shelter for them. They 


our troops. Many of them necessarily died from 
exposure, and the memory of those days of suf- 
fering and death still lingers among them. 
der these circumstances it is inevitable that 
there should be a great deal of discontent and 
complaint among ine negroes. They are ina 
strange place among strangers. They are un- 
settled, and know not where they may be the 
/next year. They are uncertain of their future, 
jand I have been surprised beyond measure at 
the pertinacity, the hopefulness, and the deter- 
mination that exists among them. The very 
fact that they have existed during this season 
and made such progress in fitting themselves 
for a state of freedom is proof conclusive of an 
|energy, a vitality, and a strength of character 
that very few people, either North or South, 
ever supposed they would exhibit. 


The Results 


,of this whole plantation system may be sum- 
|med upin very few words. First, it has been 
| proved that the negro will work for wages, and 
/even in the face of the most discouraging disas- 
| . . . . 

‘ters, make great profits both for himself and 
his employers. 
that Northern men, who know nothing about 








| capacity and perseverance, can take plantations 
and carry them on just as profitably, and even 
more so, than ever was done before. 
present prices of cotton there is enormous 
| wealth in all this country if it can only be 
brought out. California never produced $250 
a year to the acre. 





ly cultivated. 
| produces more than the system of slavery did, 
and it is entirely free from the danger of in- 
| terruption and the expense that attended slav- 
| ery. 

| What more can be asked? Is not the future 
of this country written down in these two facts ? 


The soldiers of the army who have marched 


‘from Cairo to Natchez are fascinated by the , 


country they have passed over. The delicious 
‘climate, the fruitful soil and the valuable crops 


that it will produce, are enough to excite the | . n eal 
/ mediately adjoining 


ambition and enlist the energies of any one. 


Northern men, and they alone can manage the | 


| negroes, who will not work for their old masters, 
' . a) 

jhor under their old overseers. Those who 
have been accustomed to the negro in a state of 


| Slavery are utterly unfitted tomanage him in a | 
They cannot, by any possi- | 
bility, bring themselves into that state of feel- | 


| state of treedom. 


ing toward them that is necessary to their man- 
agement. They look upon them as “niggers,” 
and cannot conceive of their having rights like 
the rest ofmankind. This feeling of contempt 
the negro perceives by an unerring instinct, 
and he will never trust any man that he be- 


This has been proved in many instances, and 
there is no doubt about it. 

There are, therefore, the greatest induce- 
ments for farmers and capitalists, both large 
and small, to emigrate from the North and oc- 
cupy the banks of the Mississippi River. There 


protect themselves against guerillas, and at the 
same time protect the commerce of the river. 
They can obtain all the labor they are able to 
pay for, and if they have only their own hands, 


in the North could possibly pay them. 
will receive every encouragement trom the gov- 
ernment, and all the protection consistent with 
exigences of the service. They will be allow- 


army alialong the banks of the river. No guer- 
illas will ever attack them when they learn that 

(they are armed and on the watch, except in 

‘such force that their approach could easily be 

/made known in time to make preparations for 

.detence. If the real state of things in this 

;country could be known, I believe the whole 
farming population of the North would flock 
here en masse. The same people that were 

‘willing to risk their lives and fortunes on the 

| plains of the West and among the golden sands 
of Calitornia, will be only too glad to try their 

‘luck on the cotton and sugar plantations of the 

! South. 

' Teannot bring within the compass of a single 
letter one-half of the information I have gained 
in my visit to this place. I have only endeavor- 
ed to show the practical operation ot the system 

| that has been inaugurated here by the govern- 
ment, and show how the negroes work as treed- 

‘men, and further to indicate what appears to 

_be the probable tuture of the country under the 
changed conditions which have been brought 
about by the rebellion and the war. He who 





runs may read. There are more fortunes in. 


the South than have ever been lost here, but 
it will take Northern enterprise and Northern 
energy to make them.—J. A. W. in V. }. Times. 





| Twe FREEDMEN OF THE Mississippi VAL- 


‘count compared to the fright they created and | LEY.—Gen. Wadsworth’s report of his tour of 
the great scare which took entire possession of | inspection in the West will afford fresh proofs 


‘nearly everybody for fifty miles around. <A 
' few planters staid at home, and where the plant- 
ler staid his negroes staid with him. A few ne- 

3 also remained to look after their crops, 


‘and they have been richly repaid for their cour- | for their country. } 
ut nearly everybody | from a personal examination of all the planta- 


sense, 


a 
a Kedaddled ” in the most ndi manner. 


: Now, it happened most unfortunately that the 


of the capacity of the freedmen of the Missi- 
ssippi a to take care of themselves, to 
make the plantations more productive than 
'when they were tilled by slaves, and to fight 
Gen. Wadsworth concludes, 


| tions and camps on the Mississippi, that every- 
thing is working as well as could reasonably ‘a 


:time when this panic occurred was a critical expected by those who consider the necessary 


vestment of private capital, the refusal of all aid | 
from the government, except such military pro- 
tection as the exigences of the service would | 


came by hundreds to seek the protection of | 
‘church, Boston} Eugene Thayer, of Worces- | 


Un- | 


Second, it has been proved | 


cotton planting, but who have ordinary business | 


At the | 
, sound escape chimney over the Music Hall, 
after the style of a draught chimney to a fur-. 
| nace; but Dr. Holmes, who has given much at- 
This country can do it and , 
'wiil doit for every acre that is tilled and careful- | 
The present system of labor | 


of the different churches in the city vibrated 
, over an arc of several degrees, the weather 


| fact was noticed at Natick, Lynn, and as far | 
' distant as Taunton. | 


lieves entertains the old feelings toward his race. , 


| instantly killed ; and what, for a time was un- 


is an abundance of abandoned land; they can | 


they can earn a good deal more than any crop | 


They | 


ed to arm their own negroes, and by sodoing | 
can combine together and organize a resident | 


through 
ond pe through the smaller olian tubes quite | 
1 comforta 


| the neglect and exposure from which the freed- | 
| men necessarily suffer upon their first arrival in | 
| the depots. e plantations on the Lower | 
| Mississippi are more productive than _ those | 
above, because they have been less troubled by | 
guerillas, and been longer in operation. One | 
sugar plantation in Louisiana will net $30,000 
to the Government this year, and a number of 
the cotton plantations have been almost equally 
successful. Energetic and humane men could 
lease this land to great advantage. The color- 
ed troops were found to be of excellent quality, | 
but their officers were not uniformly men of the | 
right stamp, and did not always take pains to 
teach their men the drill. With very few ex- 
ceptions the men are treated well by the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the white regiments with 
, whom they are brought in contact.--- Wash. Cor. 
Tribune. | 





THE MONSTER ORGAN. 

We reprint the following addition to the lit- 
erature of musical criticism from the Washing- | 
ton Star: 

Boston has been greatly excited lately over} 
the inauguration, at the Music Hall in that city, | 
of the largest organ in the world, built express | 
ly for “the hud,” by Welcher, of Wirtemberg. | 
The pressure of war news has prevented us 
heretofore from noticing the organ of organs in 
gi terms, but we now propose to give | 
the readers of the Star some idea of the powers | 
of the “great instrument.” We make up our) 
account from the Boston papers and magazines, | 
taking the precaution, of course, to prune down 
their partial and doubtless high-colored state- 
ments to the bounds of credibility. 

The monster organ, then, is equal in power | 
to a choir of six thousand throats. Its longest-| 
windpipes are two hundred and thirty-five feet | 
in length, (requiring the erection of a tower for 
their special accommodation,) and a full-sized 
man can crawl readily through its finest tubes. 
Eight hundred and ninety-five stops produce 
the various changes and combinations of which 
its immense orchestra is capable. Like all in- 
struments of its class, it contains several distinct 
systems of pipes, commonly spoken of as sepa- 
rate organs, and capable of being played alone 
or in connection with each other. Four man- 
uals or hand key-boards, command these sever- 
al systems—the solo organ, the choir organ, the | 
swell organ, and the great organ, and the piano, 
and forte pedal organ. 

Dr. Holmes (OQ. W.) says it was at first pro-| 
| posed to move the sixty-five pairs of bellows, 
| designed to fill the monster instrument, by 
| water power derived trom the Cochituate reser- 

voirs, but it has been found more convenient to 
| substitute two nine-horse power self regulating 
Ericsson engines as a motive power. Dr. Holmes 





| work admirably. He adds that no description 

will do justice to this stupendous instrument. 
| It requires six able-bodied organists to manipu- | 
| late this immense musical machine ; and _ those | 
_ engaged at the inauguration at the Boston Mu- 
sic Hall, were J. K. Paine, organist of West | 


ter; B. J. Lang, of the Old South church ; | 
Dr. Tuckerman, of St. Paul’s church; J. H.) 
Wilcox, of the Church of the Immaculate Con- | 
ception ; and G. W. Morgan, of Grace Church, 
New York. They were selected with refer-' 
ence to avoirdupois as well as musical qualifica- | 
tions, their weight ranging as follows : | 

Ibs. 





When in the grand crescendo passages, these 
| SIX organists rose simultaneously from their 


| seats, and receding a couple of paces, rushed 


forward in line, throwing their collective weight | 


_ of over twelve hundred pounds upon the ped- | 
‘als; the musical explosion—for by no other 


name can it be designated—was terribly grand. 
Through inadvertence the roof trap-doors of 


| the Music Hall had not been raised, and the 


first effect of this great detonation of sound was 
to lift the heavy tin roof from the wall sovkets 
some fifteen feet into the air, holding it suspend- 
ed there until the immense volume of sound 
had forced a pasgage beneath it. It is wroposed 
to avert similar accidents by placing an immense 


tention to acoustics, suggests—perhaps not. al- 
together seriously—that the condensed sound 
thus vented may fall upon the city in solid | 
chunks, doing damage. 

Outside the building the effects were quite 
as remarkable. It was noticed that the spires 


vanes upon them dipping and oscillating in the | 
most singular manner, from the same cause. 
The walls of houses throughout the city were 
sensibly shaken, furniture displaced, &c., caus- 
ing many timid persons to rush to the street, 
thinking it an perenne: In the towns im- 

3oston the concussion also 
was supposed to be an earthquake. At New- 
buryport it was thought that the sound indicat- | 
ed a heavy naval engagement off Boston har-| 
bor. At Salem a jarring concussion and report | 
was experienced, resembling in sound a heavy | 
burden train passing over a trestle-work bridge. | 





ic Nain } . pee 4 . . . . 
At Jamaica Plain it was thought to proceed | put a conservative ; fearful that something will we've ben 


from a thunder storm in the direction of Bos-! 


! ton, and, curiously enough, the barometer fell 


several degrees at that point; and the same | 
e ' 

The water receded from Boston harbor in a. 
wave of considerable magnitude, and in its ret- | 
rogade and return swamped, stranded and 


age to the commercial interests. Gold fish in | 
globes, and fish of all kinds in aquaria, were 


| of their own resources. 


“Soundings from the Atlantic.” 


THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF SOUTHERN 
INDUSTRY. 


In addition tothe perplexing problem of the 
restoration of loyal state governments in the 
states which are or have been under the con- 
trol of the rebellion, there is thrown upon the 
federal authorities another question, as to the 
reorganization of productive industry in the 
regions occupied or controlled by our arms. 
As far as we have gone, the old system of labor 
is entirely uprooted, and the same is to be the 
case over the whole territory as fast and as far 
as our success is established. Already, it is 
estimated that a million of people who were 
lately slaves, but slaves no longer, are now with- 
in our lines or under the control of our military 
posts. Here is a nation of human beings cast 
upon our hands by the inevitable events of the 
war. Of their condition an authentic account 
was given by the Rey. Mr. Fiske, at the meet- 
ing held at Cooper Institute last evening. As 
many as were available had been used for mili- 
tary purposes, but the larger proportion were 
dependent upon our bounties. ‘They were the 
women and the children, the old and the infirm, 
who could be sent neither into the intrench- 


| ments or the ranks, and who, in the disordered 
state of society in which they live, are ineapa- 


ble of self-support. 

It is idle to say that the question must be left 
to the new loyal state governments for settle- 
ment. It is indeed a subject: properly pertain- 
ing to state legislation ; it does not come fairly 
within the ordinary federal functions ; and we 


‘find no clause about it in the constitution, and 


no precedent in the past history of the govern- 


|ment, for the guidance of either Congress or 


the President. It is, in short, a case of first 
impression, for which a precedent must be made. 
We cannot now refer it to state authorities, 
where it naturally belongs, for there are no 
state authorities, nor is it certain when there 
will be any, and it is not possible to wait upon 
the uncertain future. When men are drown- 
ing before our eyes we do not wait to consult 
books or ask for warrants to help them out. 
The federal authorities must do something, the 
best they can, and that very soon. The south- 
ern spring will open in a few months, and in 
those latitudes it is necessary to have the work 
of the season in full blast by February to pre- 
pare the ground for next summer's crops. But 
this will not be done unless the people who are 
to do the work are able to find out where to go 
and who is to employ them, and what they are 
to get for their labor. 

As there will be found an endless diversity 
in the circumstances of these people, the gov- 
ernment ought to adopt at once the recommen- 
dation of Messrs. Owen, McKaye and Howe, of 
the Freedman’s Commission, and subject the 
whole matter to organization. Without that 
there will be no effective and uniform action. 
But with it, 1t should also be borne in mind that 
these people are not mere beneficiaries or de- 
pendents, but free men, and to be managed 
on the same principles that other men are 
managed. We need not go to Europe, Asia or 
Africa to discover the method by which they 
should be treated. Our own statesmanship fur- 
nishes the true policy, and it is amply adequate 
to the case. 

Our American theory is, that all men are to 
be taught to take care of themselves, and not, 


_as elsewhere, accustomed to look to the govern- 
‘ment for assistance in every emergency. 
| disabled and incompetent are pfovided for by 


The 


charity, but all others are habituated to the use 
We guaranty to every 
man his liberty, an education, the possession of 
land, and security in the enjoyment of these, 


‘and then leave him to his own capacities and 


efforts. As a proof of the excellency of the 
general system, we point with pride to the re- 
sults. We assert that we have constructed a 
society which is characterized by more indus- 
try, more wealth, more inventive power, 
more order, and in short, higher attain- 


ments in civilization than any that was ever | 


betore produced. Now, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that if we apply the same principles to the 
case of freedmen we may expect the same results. 
They are human beings, operated upon by the 
same motives that control others, and are likely 
to act in the same way. If they are made to know 
that the good old Scripture rule is still true, 
“that if any man will not work neither shall 
he eat,” while they shall be assured of all the 
rewards of their work and its full enjoyment, 
they will show themselves as industrious, dili- 
gent and honest as any other class under siimi- 
lar circt mstances. 


CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 


It is curious to see a meeting of the committee 
on the enlistment of colored troops. John M. 
Forbes is its chairman, a man of headlong and 
driving energy, long time an abolitionist, and, 
more than any other man, the confidential ad- 
viser and helper of Goy. Andrew. He attends 
to everything, writes letters, raises money, lib- 
erally conta e himself, sends messages to 
Washington fo direct and organize congression- 
al opinion, makes or persuades editors to write 
leading articles to enforce his views, hunts up 
members of Congress, in vacation time, dines 
them at the club, and sends them back full of 
practical suggestions, which reappear in bills and 
resolves the month after. Amos A. Lawrence 
is always there; not originally an abolitionist, 


be done contrary to law and censtitution ; try- 
ing to train the cannon-ball of war so that it 
will “come round the corn-field and the hill of 
vines, honoring the holy bounds of property” 
(see Coleridye’s Wallenstein, and pardon ine if 
I have perverted the exquisite illustration,)— 
but as zealous and liberal as any other man, in 
the 


tionality. There is F. W. Bird, who combines, 
better than any other man, wise political fore- 


sight and practical wisdom of organization,— 


period of the wth of the cotton. A week’s | evils incident to the suddenness of the radical | description of the great instrument has ap- | where, to be had for the asking, white men as 
it, and allowed grass and weeds | change in the social system of the South, and! peared in book form under the apropos of 


| well as black men. And if the government will 


| set itself to work, it will discover a way to do it 
very speedily. Heavens! to think of a city full 
| of members of Congress, cabinet ministers, clerks, 
| diplomatists and newspaper correspondents, 
| which cannot devise a i to get 300,000 able 
bodied soldiers out of this broad land, without 
robbing the factories and blacksmith’s shops of 
Massachusetts.—From “ Warrington’s” Spring- 
Jield Letter. 


GENERAL BUTLER AND JEFF. DAVIS. 
It is telegraphed from Washington that the 


objections raised by the rebel authorities to the 
conduct of the exchange of 


vis himself, whose teelings of hostility to Butler 
|are unconquerable. Commissioner Ould, it is 
| said, if left to his own discretion, would gladly 
embrace General Butler’s offer and complete 
, the negotiations. 
| There is probably some truth in these re- 
ports. Davis would be more than mortal if he 
did not cherish an inextinguishable hatred of 
General Butler. Having tried to make him a 
dupe, he finds him instead one of his most ener- 
getic and irrepressible enemies. In December, 
1860, when the secessionists first menaced the 
nation with war, General Butler was in Wash- 
ington and dined at the table of Jefferson Da- 
vis, in company with several of the prominent 
leaders of the projected revolt. They offered 
him openly a share in their desperate enter- 
prise, holding out the most tempting induce- 
ments of place and _ position, and appealing to 
the sensibility of a long party fellowship. ‘They 
did not for a moment doubt that he would go 
with them; and, taking it for granted, they 
kept nothing from him in the frankness of their 
communications. 

But they had mistaken their man. General 
Butler went—as soon as he could leave the 
company—to the authorities (unfortunately 
Buchanan was yet President) and warned them 
to prepare for the coming storm; and then hur- 

Tying to Massachusetts, he roused her people to 
the necessity of getting ready to meet with force 
of arms the assault upon the government he 
knew to be inevitable. It is tor this reason 
Jeth. Davis and his crew regard General Butler 
with the bitterest animosity. He not only re- 
fused to become a traitor like themselves, to 
dishonor himself in his own consciousness, as 
, they had done, and to link his name with their 


own in infamy; but, sacrificing all party par- | 


| tialities, he has done what he could to defeat 
their tlagitious purposes. His administration 
in New Orleans, whichgso energetically dis- 
persed the remnants of rebel feeling there, re- 
/vived the Union sentiment, and perpetuated its 
control of the largest city of the South, is not a 
thing to be readily forgiven by the rebel lead- 
ers. ee ; 
Besides, General Butler once said that if he 
had the authority, he would hang every moth- 
er’s son who had been instrumental in’ raising 
this rebellion, and Davis naturally dislikes that 
kind of talk. He much preters the sort of dem- 
ocrat who pines for a restoration of the old state 
of things, when the masters of the plantations 
may again crack their whips in the Senate 
chamber, and ventilate their arrogance along 
the sidewalks of Pennsylvania avenue. Even 
Republicans who talk of them as incre prodigal 
sons, who will be welcomed back from their 
husks with fatted calves, are far more agree- 
_able objects to contemplate than this uncompro- 
mising old hunker of Massachusetts, whose eves 
‘kindle into a sharp flame, and whose teeth grit 
with righteous wrath, when he thinks of the 
miscreants who have tried to plunge their 
swords into the heart of our common mother. 
He is not at all a man for them to deal with, 
whether in exchanging prisoners or other jobs ; 
and we cannot but suspect that Davis has a lurk- 
ing suspicion that if he were allowed to get any 
nearer Richmond than he is, he might find “the 
authority” for executing the benevolent inten- 
tion which he once expressed. It is safer to 
ak to regard him as an outlaw.—Evening 
ost. : 





PROFOUND IGNORANCE OF THE ‘‘POOR WHITE 
TRASH” IN THE SOUTH. 

Capt. Randolph, of the 3d (colored) South 
Carolina Vols. relates a characteristic story ofya 
prisoner of war, exemplifying the sublime igno- 
rancein which the poor, non-slayeholding whites 
of the South are steeped. : 

Last February, when the United States troops 
penetrated to Jacksonville, Fla., some “Confed- 
-erate” soldiers were captured. A motley crew 
they were, whose picturesque variety of ragged- 

ness bore here and there some indications of 
aim at military style, but nothing of what could 
be called “uniform.” ‘Two men claimed ex- 
emption trom capture as being civilians. One 
of the two owned to having been impressed in- 
to the Confederate Army, but alleged that he 
‘had got his discharge and was then a civilian. 
“How long were you a soldier 7” asked Capt. 
Xandolph. “Three years,” replied the prison- 
er. ©The Confederate Army has been three 
years in the field—eh 7” asked the Captain. 
“No,” answers the “cracker,” “but I was in 
the State of Florida service part of the time.” 
“Héw long were you a soldier for Florida?” 
“Two years,” said the ex-conseript. “And how 
long has this war been going forward 2” asks the 
Captain again. “Well, [suppose going on {if- 
teen years,” rephed the prisoner. “Are you 
sure of that?” his captor inquires. “Now, I 
han’t kept no strict tally,” the Floridian veter- 
an answers; “but this I do know—sarten: 
hangin’ the durned Ab'lishnists a 
durned sight longer time nor that : well—bout’s 
long’s I kin remember !” 

The Colored Regiments Refuse their Pay. 

The colored regiments from Massachusetts 
have refused to receive the partial pay profferred 
by the United States paymasters of $10 per 


y ’ great work of raising men without distinc- month, subject to a deduction of 83 per mduth, 
| keeled over several vessels, doing no little dam-| tion of color, to fight the foes ot’ American na- for clothing. Major Sturgis, recently appoint- 


ed by Gov. Andrew, ot Massachusetts, to visit 
them and induce them to accept from the State 
of Massachusetts 83 per month, to equalize their 


explainable, was the fact that they sank imime- | hurrying in from his paper-mill to the State pay with that of white troops, refuse to give up 


diately, until it was ascertained by Dr. Holmes | house, there to hear pardon cases, or the repre- their point, by accepting the money. 


that their bladders had been burst by the con- 
cussion; when, of course, being minus their! 
floating apparatus, they went down like lead. 
Dr. Holmes states also the remarkable fact that 
numerous bodies of drowned persons were 
brought to the surface in the harbor and in 
Charles river by the same concussion. A sin- 


| gular effect was produced by the pulsation of 


sound from the crescendo detonation passing 
along the telegraph lines from Boston in va- 
rious directions, and which travelled a distance 
of from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
miles over some wires, or until considerable bod- 
ies of running waier were encountered, over | 
which, from some unexplainable cause in avous- 
tics, the Lolian tone—which is described as a} 
wild, uncanny wail—wonld in no instance pass. 
Dr. Holmes humorously notes that the same fact 
is recorded of witches—that is, that they can-| 
not pass over streams of runmng water! An- 
other curious feature of this phenomenon was 
the fact that musical tone swelled and contract- 
ed in regular crescendoes and diminuendoes at 
equal intervals along the wires. Thus at 
Worcester, which is forty-five miles from Bos- 
ton, the sound was barely perceptible, while 
at Springfield, just double the distance, the 
tone approached to a shriek in volume. 
Dr. Holmes thus explains this interesting fact. 
It is well known among musicians that the vi- 
brations upon the strings of a violin, harp, or 
any stringed instruments, do not take the shape 
of a single pulsation with its maximum expan- 
sion at the centre of the string, but are divided 
along the string in numerous stronger pulsa- 
tions or crescendos, crossing each other at reg- 
ular diminuendo intervals, at which latter 
int the string is nearly or quite motionless. 
he knowledge of this curious law of vibration 
readily affords a solution, says Dr. Holmes, to 
the mystery of the telegraphic crescendo ireaks 
noticed. - Holmes, who, in company with 
Mayor Linceln, a delegation of the Boston city 
council, and a body of leading savans of the 
Harvard persuasion, made an interesting pedes- 
trian tour through some eight or ten miles of 
the main pipes of the monster organ before it 
was g@ up, has written a graphic description of 
the trip, and of the organ as a whole. The 
party found no difficulty in walking quite erect 
at least six miles of the major pipes, 


bly on their hands and knees. [is 


i the city. 


sentative of the Maine claim, or to consult with 
the treasurer as toinvestments or loans; thence 
dropping into newspaper oflices to leave scrag- 
glv-looking manuscripts or long, uncondensed 


‘extracts, thence to the committce-room to scold 


and dogmatize so wisely that his suggestion or 
resolution is almost sure to be adopted; anon 
to the Adirondack mountains for a week’s rest 
to that restlesss brain. and then to Fortress Mon- 
roe to fill up Walpole’s quota, stopping at Wash- 


‘ington to talk with Wilson and Sumner, or to 
fix a country post-oflice, or to get a friend who | 


deserves it into a good government place which 
needs him. There is Judge Russell, ubiquitous, 
who, they say, holds court and gives able charg- 
es, but can hardly believe it, tor he does every- 
thing else, and knows everything going on in 
Co-operating with these are Edward 
Atkinson, one of the ablest men in the State, 
and particularly wise on the whole subject of 
cotton and emancipation and free labor, S. G. 
Ward. the banker, Alpheus Hardy. Dr. Beck, 
of Cambridge. Henry B. Rogers, George Wil- 
liam Bond, LeBaron Russell, Samuel G. Howe, 
George L. Stearns, and soon. I have included 
Dr. Howe and Dr. Russell because they are en- 
gaged in kindred enterprises, but they are not 
on this recruiting committee. I would give more 
portraits if I were not afraid of tiring you. 


Recruiting for the South. 


Just now, the business these men have in 
hand is that of making the war department open 
the door it has slammed in the face of the loyal 
North. when it asked for leave to recruit in the 
slave States. Secretary Stanton says if Massa- 
chusetts and New York are allowed to offer 
their big bounties to poor whites and blacks, 
the West, which does not pay big bounties, will 
complain. A poor political reason, at the best : 
but practical men will get rid of the difficulty in 
some way or other. Let the government set a 
limit to the bounty, if it can do no otherwise, 
and let all the States, Northern and Western, 
goin. Or, if it can do nothing else, let it go 
to work itself and recruit, abandoning its de- 
mand on the North as fast as its needs are sup- 
jlied at the South. The skilled labor of New 
England and New York is wanted in factories 


_and shops, and will remain there by a law su- 
| perior to drafts,—must remain there if the na- 


tional taxes are to be paid and the national 
credit sustained. There are men enoug 





SIREN GO IN IONS * 


2 le ant 


h else- | has a numerous acquaintance. 


They 
claim that they were cnlisted as soldiers, and 
that the pay of soldiers is 213 per month; that 
they are not “laborers in the military employ- 
ment of the United States 3’ and that to accept 
S10 per month would be to acknowledge for 
themselves that status, and to place their ofli- 
cers in the anomalous positions of being com- 
missioned and paid as commanding reginental 
organizations of laborers, which do not and can- 
not exist under the law. They further state 
that they are the soldiers of the United States, 
and not of Massachusetts. —Cor. Tribune. 

GEORGE THompson in the course of a let- 
ter to the Liberator, says : 

I send you a placard which is now upon the 
walls of London, announcing a lecture trom me 
on the 14th instant—subject— The Downfall of 
Aing Cotton and the Triumph of Free Labor—in 
which it will be shown how Cotton came to be 
king; how he extended his dominions; who 
were his subjects, and how he ruled them; how 
he adopted slavery as the corner-stone of his 
new edifice ; how he went to war with those 
who would not bow to his yoke; and how, 
while he was at war his kingdom was over- 
thrown, his captives liberated, and a new reign 
inaugurated, under which free men, free laber, 
free soil. and free speech will be evermore es- 
tablished. This is a snbject on which I should 
like to have something to say, on some suitable 
opportunity, when I reach the country where 
King Cotton once wielded universal sover- 
eignty. 

For the last thr& years, I have done what I 
could toserve your country. My labor has 
been one of love as well as duty. I have tried 
to look at American affairs from the stand-point 
of an American; to do as I would have done 
if I had been an American citizen. In all your 
afflictions, I have been afflicted, and have not 
been ashamed to drink the cup prepared for 
you. My knowledge of your country has been 
of great use to me, and has enabled me to in- 
doctrinate men of far greater influence than 
myself. 

_ I must not omit to mention the gentleman 
‘who will kindly take charge of this letter. | 
That gentleman is Mr. Peter Sinclair. Mr. | 


risoners by Gen- | 
eral Butler have been started by Jefferson Da- | 


serves the warm gratitude of those who have 
been lately called to take part in a bloody 
struggle for their own liberties, the life of their 
| country, and the freedom of the slave. Since 
his return from America, two years ago, Mr. 
Sinclair has been incessantly occupied, and most 
laboriously too, in spreading information, and re- 
kindling the dormant Anti-Slavery feeling of 
thiscountry. He has, during the past year, 
‘acted most efficiently as the Secretary of the 
| Manchester Union and Emancipation Society. 
‘I bear my cheerful testimony to the value of 
‘his services, and the esteem in which he is 
held by all who have been his associates. Give 
him, for his works’ sake, a cordial greeting. 





‘WHICH WAY?’ 

The Tribune at length breaks silence on 
“Reconstruction.” It has long, too long, per- 
sisted in confining itself to the one question of 
| “putting down the rebellion.” It begins to find 

that the best way, the only way to end the re- 
bellion is to provide first for the re-organization 
of southern society : that is, we must show that 
anarchy, social, and industrial, shall not follow 
Thisis what the Tribune 


| 
} 
| 


military subjugation. 
says and we welcome it to the arenaof discus- 
' sion. 

The simple truth is that the Rebellion is 
“played out.” Its tail may wriggle for months 
yet; but this is not so much a manifestation of 
lite as the convulsive agonies of reluctant dis- 
solution. 

Now, then, Ought the Union Government to 
accept the “re-construction” with slavery? 

We answer, No, because such re-construction 
would at bestbe but a truce, and a truce which would 
leave the friends of the Union in half the States 
under the feet of its and their implacable enemies. 
It would place the Slaveholders once more in 
power in twelve or fourteen States, and enable 
them to wreak their venegance on the South- 
ern Unionists, whom they would regard as the 
authors of their failure and humiliation. What 
loyal heart does not teel this? What open 
eve fails to see it?) The Unionists of Louisiana, 


of North Carolina, of Arkansas, of Florida, of 


Texas, are Anti-slavery. Their record is made 
up, and they must abide it. Make a peace that 
/re-establishes Slavery in those States, and you 

mut the heel of the Rebellion on their necks. 
Ko stipulations, no assurances would save them ; 
| they would suddenly quit the South or quit the 
‘earth. And, after disposing of them, the Rebels 
of to-day would commence their preparations tor 
the better provided and more successtul rebel- 
lion of to-morrow. 

For the South, for the Country, there is but 
one possible recompense for all the woes ‘and 
sacrifices of this terrible conflict —Universal 
Freedom. Make Free Labor the fundamental 
law of the Republic, and the South will, ten 
years hence, be richer, more prodactive, 
more populous, more prosperous, than she has 
ever yet been; and in twenty years she will 
bless even the Rebellion for having delivered 
her, however undesignedly, from her gigantic 
curse. With Universal Freedom, the North 
can afford to be magnanimous, and even gen- 
erous, on all other points at issue. With Uni- 
versal Freedom, the South gains at once ten or 
twelve Representatives in Congress, and may 
make four new States out of Texas within the 
next twenty years. With Universal Freedom, 
we should be willing to indemnify loyal citizens 
of the Rebel States for their losses of property 
by the Rebellion. Everything can be made 
easy and agreeable if we start trom the founda- 
tion that ours is henceforth to be a Nation of 
Freemen. 


Corron Ratsing i Lovistana.—Mr. 


Philip Bacon, of Hartford, Ct., who has had ex- 
perience in the business in Louisiana, furnishes 
to the Hartford Press the following estimate of 
the profits of cotton-raising in that State: 
ESTIMATE FOR CULTIVATION OF 1500 ACRES 
Rent of 1500) acres, @ S15 per acre ....... .. 822,500 
Wages of 150 laborers, a@ S15 per month. ...0..... 0 27.000 
Cost of subsisting 150 laborers, a 31 per week 7.800 
‘© 100 mules or horses, @ S160. 22.2... 00 
© feeding animals Rec eO ei oka Sei aane 5) 
50 ploughs, «@ 38 2 400 
“harness moo 
or ee eee ee Hoo 
BA ROE TM ee eee Vib «<0 ee Os C atiare ir) 
DOG <<, <4 pias sich aiins caw dad ahes as Th 
* carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ tools. ......... 200) 
WOME OF WHRNNMOR Esai e 05 eo a Sunt cee sek 1.000 
Contingencies, cotton gin, bagging, &e............ 10000 
$90,035 
PRopucTSs PROM 1511) ACRES. 
1000 acres produces 400 Ths cotton per acre, We 
oe Ree Ta Pet yes ee: : 
500 acres produces 10 bbls. corn in the ear, per 
acre. @ SL pet BO ss cei ele tave 
Two-thirds value of stock on hand. . 


$200,000 


5.000 
11.140 


Motel PeOUWOe. isis adic ess cen siden cow soe Mek ghwO 
SUMMARY. 
. $216,140 
YOO35 
~ $126,105 


Total product 
Total expenses. ........++ eveee 


Capital required in advance, £59,000 


Interest on same at 10 per cent........... £5, 


Net pucitias es ee eek. oy S121. 105 


Fai Pray.—lIt is reported that the author- 
ities at Washington are interfering with the 
recruitment of colored men in that city by the 
agents of some of the more northern States. 
Now this is not fair, either to the blacks them- 
selves or tothe States in question. ‘The col- 
ored recruit receives but: thirty dollars bounty 
in the District of Columbia, while in Pennsyl- 
vania, or Rhode Island, or Massachusetts, he 
gets three hundred dollars. And, on the other 
hand, the District of Columbia has no more 
claim on a black man who comes to Washington 
from Virginia, North Carolina, or any other 
Southern State, than has Rhode Island or Mas- 
sachusetts. Let us have fair play in this mat- 
'ter; and if any black wants to enlist in one of 
these other States, let him have the opportuni- 
ty without interference.— Evening Post. 


There is an old gentleman living in Bolton, 
Ct., who has in the United States service four 
sons-in-law, seven grandsons, thirteen nephews, 
and one daughter (as hospital nurse) —in all 
twenty-five of his family connections. A good 
representation. 





Che Commontocalth. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


— AT 


22 Bromfield Strect, Boston. 


Tire Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted to 
the cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advorate 
the immediate abolition of slavery as the right of the slave, 
the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 
public. 

It will be devoted especially to the illustration and vindi- 
cation of the only policy which promises permanent peace 
to this nation—the political and social re-construction of the 
South on the basis of Free Institutions 

It will also aim especially to copy from leading journals in 
this country and in Europe, such articles bearing upon the 
greet contest aa do not find their way into other Massachu- 
setts newspapers. 

The proceedings of Congress will claim our special atten- 
tion; and here too, through our Washington correspondents 
and other sources, public and private, we shall constantly 
lav before our readers information which they will find in no 
other journal 

Letrens rroM Evropz.— MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
write for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the 
most part in England, in constant communiration with those 
who there advocate the cause of America. His means of ob- 
taining information will be extensive, and it is believed that 
his letters will contribute materially to the interest of the 


paper. 


TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE 
One copy, one year.... £2.00 
A club of six copies............ 19.0 
A club of ten copies............. 15.00 
In each case an extra copy to the ope who sends the club. 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates 
It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent to 
one post-office 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
One square, first insertion. ... 
One square, subsequent insertions 
Special Notices, per line, each time... 


All communications to be addressed to 
Fr. E. KITTREDGE, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Sa” The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & Co., 


Sinclair has been a resident in the United | 100 Washington St.; Federhen & Co., 13 Court 8t.; and 
States, where he has travelled extensively, and , Dyer & Co., 36 School St., by whom dealers will be sup- 
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